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FOREWORD 

MY tale IS at once an allegory of the Church and 
an allegory of the Soul. I frankly disclaim 
anything original in it, except perhaps its setting and 
choice of material. Certainly, the main idea has been 
the common property of the Church in all ages, — ever 
since, indeed, men thought of the Christian life as a 
voyage and pilgrimage, with its adventure and its goal. 
It may even be that many have used the parable as I 
now do, although their work is unknown to me. 
Should that be so, I trust I have not entrenched on 
their labors. 

In the details of my story, I have tried to make the 
past live before my readers in a homely way. If I 
have succeeded at all in doing so, my reward is with 
me. 

Finally, I have written only for those who possess 
the divine gift of imagination and are young in heart. 

The Author. 
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THE PRINCE AND HIS PLAN 



" For God so loved the world, that He gave His only be- 
gotten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him should not perish, 
but have everlastine life." 

John iii. i6. 

"I am come that they might have life, and that they might 
have it more abundantly." 

John X. 10. 



CHAPTER I 



THE PRINCE AND HIS PLAN 



THE pilgrim tale of " The Good Ship Safety " 
begins in the Happy Isles. This was a great 
and pleasant land, set like a jewel in the sea. It was 
ruled over by a gracious king who was pure of heart, 
and just and true in all his ways. Unlike the kings 
we know, he ruled his Kingdom only for the King- 
dom's good. All his people loved him dearly ; so that 
whatever he commanded, they delighted to do, his will 
being their pleasure. 

The land itself was fairer than we can imagine. 
Its colors were an artist's joy, its harmonies a poet's 
delight. All the good dreams of men were made 
real in this place, the dream of justice, the dream of 
peace, and the dream of happiness. But the greatest 
beauty of the Kingdom was the beauty of its people. 
They were touched with the goodness of their King, 
and possessed by his purity and love. If the wealth of 
a nation is its men and women, " The Happy Isles " 
deserved their name, for it was the Land of Happy 
Souls. 

And yet, the joy of the people was not complete, for 
sometimes, as they looked away across the seas, they 
saw a land far down on the horizon where the men 
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12 THE PILGRIM SHIP 

and women were wretched and evil. Stories of this 
unhappy place were often brought by travelers, who 
spoke of the sorrow and sin which reigned there. It 
was said that in olden days this land had belonged to 
their King. Indeed, he had discovered the country, 
and had settled the inhabitants there.' At first they 
had all that could make them happy and content, for 
they had everything of the best to please their heart; 
and, in point of service, all that "\^ras asked of them was 
that they should own him as their King, and share the 
happiness of his rule. But, sad to say, the people had 
become evil. They learned to disown their true ruler. 
Each man sought his own selfish pleasure, and I fear, 
by greed and crime, they brought great hardship on 
themselves and others. 

Many a time had the good King sought, in the pity 
of his heart, to bring them back to their early loyalty 
and happiness. He had sent messengers again and 
again to influence them, but the poor envoys had been 
sorely treated, and some of them had even been put to 
death. It is pitiful to think that men can be so blind 
to their own good, and can become the worst enemies 
of their own peace! There were a few people, of 
course, who loved the Good King still, and enjoyed 
the happiness of his service, but amid the crowd of 
rebels they were like stray grains of sand on the wide 
seashore. Thus, as the people of the Happy Isles 
looked out to the horizon and thought of this, they 
wept tears of pity. Good men sorrow more for sin's 
unhappiness than sinners do themselves. 
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THE PRINCE AND HIS PLAN 13 

But at length, when other measures failed, the King 
came to a great resolve. He made up his mind that a 
last attempt should be made to win these people. It 
was not that he wished their service for his own ends, 
— ^his desire was only to do them good. Had he 
wished, he could have conquered them by force and 
compelled their allegiance; but that did not suit his 
plan. He desired to win them of their own free will. 
It was this tjhat made the attempt so hard. So the 
question was, "Who would go on this dangerous 
errand, and risk the insult and anger of the rebels? " 

Now the King had a Son called Prince Immanuel. 
He shared the Kingdom with his Father, and what is 
better, he shared his Father's nature and character. 
He was called by the people " The Good Prince," and 
the love which they bore him was as the love which 
they bore the King himself. His character was noble 
and pure, and he, more than any, lamented the sad 
state of the people in the distant land. 

It was no surprise, then, that Immanuel should 
come to the King, and say, " Here am I : send me." 
The young Prince said this with a glad heart, although 
he knew he would have to forego all the joys of the 
Happy Isles, and perhaps face danger and death in 
the strange land. At first the King and his people 
were alike unwilling to give him leave, for they 
thought that the cost was too much. But after many 
talks together, it was agreed to let him try the ven- 
ture. The King kept saying in his heart, "Surely 
they will reverence my Son." If anyone could com- 
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mand or deserve success, it was he. The two things 
which turned the King's mind in favor of the scheme 
were his love for the poor people afar off, and his 
trust in the goodness and wisdom of Immanuel. 

The Prince's plan was simple, just to go among the 
unhappy people and live with them for a while. He 
felt he would have more weight with them, if they re- 
garded him as one of themselves, and not an alien. 
When they had come to know each other, he would 
begin to teU them about the Happy Isles, and the warm 
welcome which would be given to anyone who would 
emigrate there. He would tell them that there was 
room in that great Kingdom for all who would come, 
and he believed, in the goodness of his heart, that 
many, if not all, would be ready to embark. Then, 
when he had got the people gathered and agreed, he 
would begin to build a great ship to carry them across 
the seas. And as, in vision, he saw himself returning 
with the shipload of rescued men and women, he 
laughed in sheer gladness of soul. For there is no 
heart so glad as the heart that plans good for another. 

This, then, was the scheme which the young Prince 
made. A few days later, he left the Happy Isles on 
his fine adventure. There was great rejoicing among 
his beloved people — a rejoicing not unmixed with wist- 
fulness. Many were the prayers which were wafted 
after him like a favoring breeze. ** Godspeed, Im- 
manuel ! " 



HOW THE PRINCE FARED 
AT PORT MANKIND 



"Now after that John was put in prison, Jesus came into 
Galilee, preaching the gospel of the kingdom of God." 

Mark i. 14. 

" Blessed are the meek : for th^ shall inherit the earth." 

Matthew ▼. 5. 



CHAPTER II 

HOW THE PRINCE FARED AT PORT MANKIND 

THE scene now changes to Port Mankind, one of 
the chief towns in the land of the unhappy peo- 
ple. It was situated on a broad deep river, and was a 
busy place, where many visitors came. There the 
young Prince chose to live in a humble home, and 
grew up as a common lad among the young people of 
the town. But though he had changed his name and 
place, he had not changed his sweet nature. He was 
still as true as steel to the will of his Father the King. 
For even a boy, if he will, can be just and pure. Char- 
acter never goes by age or station. 

We cannot stay to tell all the incidents of his new 
life. His boyhood was bright and happy, full of the 
laughter and joy of youth. He lived a lad's natural 
and simple life, in which games and adventure had 
their honest part. We pass on to speak of the day 
when he went out as a grown man to tell his fellow- 
men about the Happy Isles, about the King his Father, 
and the joy of the people. This he did with great 
power and winsomeness. For a time, the men and 
women were greatly interested, and it looked as if they 
were going to accept his story, and join readily in his 
venture to the Happy Isles. But some of the lead- 
ing men, who began to find the people falling awa)r 
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i8 THE PILGRIM SHIP 

from them, grew jealous of this new teacher, and 
made his work as hard as envious strife could make it. 
Poor men! We give them the credit of acting up to 
their lights, for some of them really considered the 
Prince to be an upstart and deceiver. But if they had 
been just, they would have given him a better hear- 
ing. We know that the blame was theirs and not his, 
for, knowing the Prince as we do, we may be sure he 
did his work as faithfully and winsomely as even his 
Father could desire. If there was any fault in the 
people not accepting him, it did not lie at his door. 

Right from the beginning, he set about the building 
of his ship. He had brought the plans and ideas with 
him, for they had been devised by his Father's help. 
In this way, nothing had been left to chance or hap- 
hazard. The first thing he had to do was to get some 
trusty men to help him. After some talks with suit- 
able men, he selected twelve good stout fellows who 
were willing to aid him in the venture. Some of 
these, indeed, by good fortune, had been fishermen and 
sailors by trade. They knew all the points of a ship, 
and had borne many of the trials of the sea. With 
their help he began cutting down the wood and forg- 
ing the iron. A slip or stance was obtained on the 
upper reaches of the river, and there the building be- 
gan. There was much to do, and, of course, the work 
was slow, for a ship cannot be built in a day. Indeed 
the Prince calculated that it would take at least three 
years before the vessel was ready for launching. 

Gradually, however, the work went ahead, although 
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there was some delay and opposition. As soon as the 
keel was laid and the frame fashioned, better progress 
was reported. A few other helpers were gathered in, 
and at one time there were as many as seventy good 
workmen hammering merrily away. Blunders were 
made, of course, for most of the men were raw to the 
work, but by the aid of the Prince, who was himself 
the Chief-Architect, these flaws were soon set right. 

Now it is well to say, at the beginning, that this was 
no ordinary ship. There was one peculiar quality 
about it which, to speak frankly, I am hardly able to 
explain. For, odd to say, the ship was so designed 
that it could be enlarged at will to hold as many as 
cared to come. The best thing I can liken it to is a 
telescope which can be drawn out to varying lengths, 
— ^although that conveys a poor idea of what I mean. 
But, at any rate, it was so constructed that the more 
you packed into it, the more room there was for other 
people. It is easy to see the reason of this, for the 
ship was designed to carry as many as wished to come, 
— even the whole nation of people, if they would. All 
a man had to do, if he wished to make the voyage, was 
to tell the Prince his desire, and at once his passage 
was booked. There was room in It for men and 
women, for rich and poor, for young and old ; and one 
of the best things about its construction was that there 
were special cabins for children, and special playing 
decks for their games. 

There was another difference in this ship from the 
vessels you and I know. In our vessels, unfor- 
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tunately, men are sorted out according to their money 
or their station. We have cabins to suit different 
purses, and money buys many privileges. But in this 
new ship there were no first or second or third class 
cabins. Money made no difference, and could buy no 

a 

favors. As the Prince said, there must be "no re- 
spect of persons." This was one of the strict laws of 
the voyage. All passengers were to be treated alike. 
Each one had the same kind of cabin, the same priv- 
ileges, and the same rights, and all were equally to 
obey the Captain and observe the rules of the ship. 

This was a little humbling to some persons who 
thought themselves great. They had hoped that they 
would be shown special favor, and would get partic- 
ular places of honor and comfort. And because the 
Prince would not grant this, some of them went away, 
and refused to go on voyage with him. In particular, 
it was a source of grievance, at one time, to the twelve 
men who helped in the building. One day the Prince 
had been absent on some duty. When he returned, he 
found all the work standing still and the hammers 
lying silent He feared that the ship had been de- 
serted. But when he went to the other side of the 
half-finished hull, he found the twelve men wrangling 
like sparrows about the places of honor they were to 
have when the ship set sail. It was a sorry sight for 
the Prince to see, and it is hard to tell how grieved he 
was. He felt that he had to teach these men a needed 
lesson. So, espying a little child, he called him, and 
took him on his knee. Then turning to the big shame- 
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faced men, he said that only those who were like this 
little child — ^as simple, as trusting, as self-forgetful — 
could ever make the voyage with him. It was a lesson 
which the men never forgot, and it showed how much 
they loved the Prince at heart that they took the lesson 
so quietly. 

With these and a few other difficulties and delays, 
the work went on apace. 



HOW THE SHIP WAS BUILT 



"Who arc kept by the power of God through fath unto 
salvation ready to be revealed in the last time." 

I Peter i. 5- 

*' Be no more children, tossed to and f ro» and carried about 
with every wind of doctrine." 

Ephesians iv. 14* 



CHAPTER III 

HOW THE SHIP WAS BUILT 

NOW the ship had to be built for much rough 
work. The Prince, in his wisdom, foresaw that 
it would need to stand many a stiff strain. For one 
thing, there were the natural risks of the sea itself. 
However big and stout the ship might be, there would 
be storms and blasts which might toss it about like a 
match-box. Every sailor knows the dread of the hur- 
ricane, and the huge green seas which lash across the 
decks like a waterfall. And added to that, there was 
the danger of battle. The high seas were infested by 
pirates in those days, and it would be a lucky voyage 
if the ship escaped without a visit from these plun- 
derers. Then, they might meet with a foreign foe, 
against whom they would have to battle for their life. 
Thus, it was the Prince's jfirst desire to make the vessel 
as strong, as powerful, and as swift as possible. It 
would be little to his credit if he persuaded these 
trusting people to go with him on his voyage, and yet 
was unable to save them from dangers and storms. 

So the ship was built as strongly and carefully as 
possible. The outer covering or sheath was made of 
fine wrought steel. It was armor-plated, just as our 
warships are; and even the port-holes in the cabins 
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had steel protections in case of need- The special 
steel which was used was prepared by the Prince him- 
self, under his own direction, and by his own patent 
It was supposed to be able to withstand the fire of the 
heaviest guns. Sometimes, as later experience 
showed, it was often dented and bruised, but except 
in one or two places, where the work had been scamped 
by careless men, it was never broken. For short, and 
for purposes of trade, this special steel was known by 
the name of " Pistis," which, curiously enough, is only 
a foreign word for our English word " faith." 

The inner works of the ship, its fittings and car- 
pentry, were finely executed. There was no lavish 
decoration, for that was against the Prince's plan. 
He knew that no real seaman favors the soft life. 
Everything was plain and good and comfortable, with- 
out being either garish or bare. The berths, espe- 
cially, were comfortable and roomy, and many weary 
limbs would find rest there, when a day's work at sea 
was done. It is said that the fine polished wood, of 
which the cabins were made, was of a special tree 
which botanists call " Agape," and if that should only 
be, as it seems, a foreign term for our homely word 
*Move," then we can understand how restful, sweet, 
and cheering the whole interior of the ship would 
seem. Surely no one could desire better quarters for 
a voyage, be it ever so long ! 

It was in the Prince's plan that the ship should not 
be dependent on wind, a mere sailing-ship. That 
would have defeated his purpose. For it would have 
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compelled the ship to do a deal of tacking and manoeu- 
vring, and in consequence the vessel might sometimes 
be storm-stayed, seeking shelter in a land-locked har- 
bor. The men, moreover, would have been afraid to 
risk bad weather, and they would have waited for fa- 
voring breezes, and perhaps sought easy courses. 
Once the ship was started on its voyage, the Prince 
meant it to go ploughing through the seas, sometimes 
right in the teeth of a gale, dependent neither on man 
nor weather, fearing neither the calm nor the storm. 
Such a great ship, on such a voyage, needed a special 
power to do the work required, as it could not count 
on chance coaling-places here and there. I do not 
know whether it was steam which was used, as in an 
ordinary steamer, or petrol, as in a motor-car, or 
electricity, as in the street trams. All I have been 
able to learn is that a special force was secretly stored 
in the engine-rooms, which was called " Dynamis." 
And when I asked one or two of the crew what that 
might mean, I was just told that it stood for " Power." 
This was very vague, no doubt, but I suppose all these 
patent and trade secrets are guarded very jealously. 



THE CHRISTENING OF THE SHIP 



"And thou shalt call His name Jesus: for He shall save His 
people from their sins/' 

Matthew i. 21. 

" And I will write upon him the name of my God." 

Revelation iii. la. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE CHRISTENING OF THE SHIP 

THUS when the hull of the ship was ready, the 
engines were put aboard and fitted up. But 
this was only done after the vessel had been launched 
in the river, in an open part above Port Mankind. 
The launching ceremony was a great event in the his- 
tory of Prince Immanuel and his workmen, for it 
marked the first real step towards the great venture. 
On the morning when the launch took place, there was 
a goodly company of observers present, some no 
doubt from keen interest, others only from curiosity. 
Not a few of the chief people were present, but they 
were so angry at the whole project that they would 
willingly have put a stop to it and broken up the ship, 
had it not been that the Prince, by his goodness, had 
gained a great deal of favor in the eyes of the com- 
mon people. Hence, although they were black with 
anger, they were forced to stand by and see the ship 
launched. 

The slips had been well greased, as is the custom 
on these occasions, and everything was in excellent 
order. While the peoplte were waiting in expectation, 
the Prince rose up and made a speech to the gathering. 
He told them again why the ship was built, and spoke 
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to them of his Father and the Happy Isles. He 
showed them clearly how he was seeking no selfish 
interest of his own, but only their welfare. And once 
more, in a clear voice that rang out over the whole 
throng, he gave them all a free invitation to join him 
in his venture. At this there was a great cheering, 
for up to this time he was highly popular with the 
common people. But I fear that many cheered with- 
out knowing why they cheered, and I fear even more 
that many who cried "Hurrah" and "Hosannah" 
then, would have a different cry on their lips at a later 
time. Meanwhile, however, all seemed fair for the 
ship's future. 

When his speech was done, the Prince took up a 
little bottle of water he had brought with him, called 
"the Water of Grace," and with a dramatic action 
broke the bottle over the ship's side. Sprinkling it by 
way of baptism, he cried with a loud voice, " I christen 
thee, in my Father's name, ' The Good Ship Safety/ 
May your pilgrimage be fair, and may you bring many 
men in safety to my Father's Kingdom." When he 
had finished speaking, he gave a pre-arranged signal 
with his hand, and the chains and ropes were un- 
loosed. Slowly at first, and then quickly as it gathered 
speed, the ship slid down the ways and took to the 
river like a sea-fowl. After that, by the aid of tugs, 
it was towed into dock, where its engines and finish- 
ings were to be fitted up. Thus the first step in the 
great venture was taken. The Pilgrim Ship was 
launched. 



THE GUNS OF THE SHIP 



" For we wrestle not against flesh and blood, but against prin- 
cipalities, against powers, against the rulers of the darkness of 
this world, against spiritual wickedness in high places. 

"Wherefore take unto you the whole armor of God, that ye 
may be able to withstand in the evil day, and having done all, 
to stand." 

Ephesians vL I2> 13. 



CHAPTER V 



THE GUNS OF THE SHIP 



MORE than ordinary care was taken with the 
guns of the ship, for so much depended on 
these. If the ship were ever to encounter an enemy, 
it would need to have the best artillery. And enemies 
were expected ! It is fair to say that the Prince never 
disguised this fact. He did not invite the people to go 
with him as if the voyage were to be one long holiday, 
— ^all sunshine and safety. Some people came with 
this expectation, and of course, when they were dis- 
appointed and had to go through trials, even blood 
and fire, they were immensely grieved, many of them 
taking the first chance of deserting the ship, whenever 
it touched at a port or island. But this could never be 
laid to the Prince's blame. He warned each recruit, 
as he booked his passage, that the weather would often 
be foul, and that enemies might cross their path; but 
he held out the sure hope of taking them safely to the 
Happy Isles, if only they would endure unto the end. 
Indeed, if he promised anything at all, it was hardship 
and warfare. Everyone, for instance, was warned 
that he must stand his turn as " watch " ; and should a 
fight be going, he would need to take his share like a 
man. The Prince did not wish $ailor$ to enlist by 
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mistake, for should they do so, there was sure to be 
grumbling afterwards, and perhaps mutiny. No! it is 
fair to say that he spoke most plainly. He promised 
no one a bed of roses, nor a summer cruise, nor a 
fine holiday. It is true he promised them all the joy 
and gladness of the Happy Isles, but he also assured 
them that, long before they reached the Home Port, 
they would experience many a tossing, many a danger, 
many a scufHe. He invited them to battle and service, 
not to pleasure, — or if to pleasure, only the pleasure 
of service. Thus his appeal was to the heroic, the ad- 
venturous, and the daring, — ^to people who were ready 
to fight for an ideal; and if there were any who were 
weak and faint-hearted, he promised that he himself 
would stand by them, and see them safely through. 

With all this in view, it was of first importance 
that the ship should have good guns, either to attack 
or defend. These guns were of the latest and finest 
pattern, and were cunningly placed aboard ship. In 
the fore-part of the vessel, for instance, there were 
three long guns which could sing to a lively tune. 
The mariners, after the fashion of sailors, had nick- 
names for these weapons, which they used in joking 
conversation with each other. One tliey dubbed " The 
Awakener," because it made enough noise to awaken 
the dead I It was often used as a warning, and was 
shot across the bows of an enemy who was escaping. 
It is safe to say that no man could sleep soundly while 
that gun was talking. The second fore-gun was nick- 
named " Old Sinsmashen" This was one of the most 
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destructive guns that the ship carried. It was em- 
ployed with rare damage when they were storming a 
town or a robber-hold. It could break down old 
castles, and forts, and entrenchments where enemies 
were lurking; and many a buttressed and bastioned 
wall went tumbling down before its bullets and shells. 
The third gun was called familiarly, " Conscience- 
pricker." It was of a different make and calibre from 
the others, for it spat forth a perfect shower of small 
pin-point pellets, like duck-shot, which wounded very 
sorely and rankled in the flesh. You can believe that 
the sailors who worked the fore-guns were justly 
proud of their " pets." 

The stern-guns also were of the best quality and 
range. They were chiefly brought into play when the 
ship was attacked in the rear, or when she was chased 
by enemies who were too strong or numerous to be 
faced in a set-down fight. One of them went by an 
odd name, " Old-Cheat-the-Devil." This gun was so 
fixed and swivelled that it was the most telling weapon 
to use when the ship was in full flight. It almost 
laughed back at its foes in defiance, as the ship raced 
away to safety. The second of the rear-guns was 
known as " Touch-not." This was almost entirely a 
defensive gun. It was used to rake the decks of an 
enemy's ship, should foes ever get near enough to 
grapple them; and the report goes that no ship ever 
grappled them but was glad to let go and get out of 
range when " Touch-not " was busy. The third stem- 
gun was one called "The Petitioner." Some think 
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(and I think with them) that this was really the most 
effective gun aboard ship. Again and again it saved 
the vessel when in dire distress and hard put to by 
enemies. For there were no defences, however cun- 
ning, which it could not get behind. Sometimes an 
enemy's position was so strong and so cleverly hidden 
that a mere frontal attack was little good. It was then 
that " the Petitioner *' played its part. For this was 
a gun which was always pointed upwards, and thus 
the shot and shell were able to fall down directly on 
the heads of the entrenched foe. Many a time, but 
for this gun, the ship would have been at a loss how 
to win through in battle- 
Now this will furnish some idea of the guns which 
the ship carried. She had side guns as well, but it 
would take too long to speak of these. So well armed 
was she, and so strongly was she built, that it would 
take a large fleet to bear her down. In addition to all 
this, each single person aboard carried hand-arms for 
use in a scuffle at close quarters. The men were 
served with a rifle and a short trusty sword, and some 
were even girt with breastplates and helmets. 



THE SHIFS STORES 



"He maketh peace in thy borders, and filleth thee with the 
finest of the wheat" 

Psalm cxlvii. 14. 

" That ye might be filled with all the fulness of God." 

Ephesians iii. 19. 

''I am the bread of life: he that cometh to Me shall never 
hunger; and he that believeth on Me shall never thirst." 

John vi. 35. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE SHIFTS STORES 

WHEN the ship had been fitted up and the guns 
put in place, there were only a few other ar- 
rangements to be made. The most important of these 
was the storing and provisioning of the ship. With 
so many '' hands " aboard (although on this ship the 
sailors were rather called " souls "), and with so long 
a voyage before them (extending over years perhaps), 
great care had to be taken that the ship's stores were 
good and sufficient. It would never do to set out on 
a voyage to the Happy Isles, if the passengers were to 
be starved to death in mid-ocean. They would then 
have cursed the day when they had been so deluded 
by the promise of such a useless Prince. 

You should have seen, then, the storing that took 
place aboard the ship! There were great sacks of 
ffour carried aboard by stevedores, and also sacks of 
grain in the rough, which could be ground and milled 
at need. This was sure to provide them with abund- 
ance of bread and biscuits, and all the other dainties 
which bakers and cooks are so skilled in making. 

There was also a good store of the best water taken 
aboard, which was so kept that it always remained 
fresh and palatable. This was spring water which the 
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Prince had discovered; and as he filled the casks and 
filters of the ship, he said to his men, " Whoso drinketh 
of this water which I give you shall never thirst," — 
meaning, no doubt, that the water was so sweet and 
pure, and so abundant, that no sailor need ever perish 
of thirst. 

We cannot stay to tell of all the stores and pro- 
visions which were shipped. Everything was good 
and in great plenty, so that none might starve. But 
there was one odd part of the stores which I must not 
forget to mention. For days, there were great carts 
arriving at the dock, and the contents of the carts 
were emptied into the holds, until these were quite full. 
This strange provision was packed in bags, and many 
were the curious guesses as to what the bags contained. 
But there was no great secret after all. For if you 
had opened one of these bags, you would have found 
it brimful of nuts, some small, and others large. You 
would have noticed, too, that the sailors were very 
fond of these nuts, would not give them up even for 
what seemed greater delicacies. The shells of some 
of these nuts were soft, while the shells of others were 
hard. Indeed, it is said that some kinds needed to be 
opened with a hammer. Whether it was that the 
greater trouble needed to open the harder kinds made 
them more valued, it is diflBcult to say, but it is true, 
at any rate, that those who ate the harder nuts as- 
serted that they contained the finer and fruitier meat. 
These nuts, like all the other stores, were presented 
by the Prince himself, so that there was neither 
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** money nor price " needed to buy them. They were 
a great source of strength and refreshment to the pas- 
sengers and crew, and both the meat and the milky 
juice which they contained were much relished. For 
convenience among the crew, these nuts went by the 
odd name of " The Word." 

Thus was the ship generously provided for its long 
voyage, by the goodness of Immanuel. 



THE ACCIDENT WHICH BEFELL 

THE PRINCE 



«< 



Judas Iscariot, who also betrayed Him." 

Matthew x. 4. 

"Whom ye delivered up, and denied Him in the presence of 
Pilate, when he was determined to let Him go." 

" And killed the Prince of Life, whom God hath raised from 
the dead." 

Acts iiL 13, 15. 

"Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay down 
his life for his friends." 

John XV. 13. 



CHAPTER VII 

THE ACCIDENT WHICH BEFELL THE PRINCE 

BY this time, the ship was almost ready to take to 
the sea and begin its voyage. Everything looked 
well for the venture, and many good men and women, 
and even some boys and girls, had engaged berths, 
either as crew or passengers. The young ones, in 
particular, received a right joyous welcome and were 
given their places on board. 

But even the best scheme always has its enemies, 
for there are sure to be people who think they have 
some just cause of offence. I have told you, for in- 
stance, that many of the leading men began to oppose 
the building of the ship. Some of them were bitterly 
jealous of the Prince, and others were too blindly 
prejudiced, and too small-minded, to understand the 
great blessing he was offering to the Unhappy People. 
Whatever their reasons were, they gave him all the 
trouble they could, and had they been able, they would 
have burned the ship and put the Prince to death. But 
at first, Immanuel's popularity balked all their cun- 
ning designs. They were very much afraid of the 
people, who welcomed the Prince with open arms, and 
so, for a good time, they were held in check. But by 
and by, their secret and open influence began to tell on 
the simple people. Moreover, the Prince, imwittingly, 
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turned many away from him by disappointment For 
some of his supporters had joined him with wrong 
ideas, imagining that the voyage was to be all sunshine 
and calm. But when the Prince started to speak of 
the storms and hardships which might have to be en- 
countered, they began to forsake him in droves. Dis- 
appointed men are apt to be bitter. Instead of blam- 
ing themselves for misunderstanding him, they blamed 
him for misleading them. And so the chief men 
gained a large following, and by the time the ship was 
lying in the river ready to sail, things began to look 
black. Immanuel himself had always known that 
there would be grave danger, and he was ready to meet 
it, and if need be, sacrifice himself for his men and his 
ship. Whatever happened, he had made up his mind 
that the ship must start, no matter what should befall 
himself. 

The trouble came to a head in a sorry way. I have 
told you about the twelve men whom he chose at first 
to help him in the building. After he had put these 
men through some training and had made them good 
sailors, he appointed them his lieutenants or chief 
mates. They were a fine set of men, as a whole, and 
he spent a great amount of time and trouble over their 
education, — not that he grudged either the one or the 
other. But sometimes, I fear, he had a sore heart 
with them, for they were slow to learn. In the end, 
however, his patience triumphed, for by this time they 
had begun to understand his great plan, and had be- 
come familiar with the idea of the voyage. 
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But one of the mates, a man called Judas, had be- 
gun to play double. Nobody exactly knows what came 
over him. Some have tried to guess what his motives 
and plans were. A few imagine that he had joined 
the expedition with wrong ideas. They think that he 
misled himself, and that his bad action at the end was 
just the result of disappointment and chagrin. Others, 
trying to interpret his action generously, say that he 
thought the building of the ship was too slow, and that 
he tried to force the Prince's hand and hurry him into 
starting. But the idea commonly believed is that he 
was dissatisfied with the salary and the financial pros- 
pects of the voyage, and he imagined he might get 
better terms from the leaders of the people than from 
the Prince. But be all that as it may, we have just to 
tell what he did, and for us his story makes sad read- 
ing. 

It is now known that he had a few interviews with 
the hostile leaders, who persuaded him with a bribe of 
money to play false with his companions. So when 
he had made up his mind, he went out one day, and 
sold some of the ship's plans to the leaders, and 
divulged a few of its secrets. He himself came on a 
dark night with a band of men, armed with sticks and 
swords, and captured the Prince. The leaders were 
very glad to have Immanuel in their hands, but al- 
though they had been willing to make use of Judas as 
their tool, they threw him aside, when they had gained 
their evil ends. That is how a traitor is always served, 
—even the men who use him hold him in contempt 1 
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Poor Judas ! his conscience began to trouble him when 
it was too late, and in the end, sick with remorse, he 
ended his own life. 

But the leaders, having Immanuel safe in their 
clutches, did not intend to let him go, if they could 
avoid it. They had worked themselves to such a pitch 
of anger and jealousy, that they would only be satisfied 
with the Prince's death. So they took him and 
brought him before their ruler, who was the represen- 
tative of a distant King, called Caesar. The charge 
which they laid against Immanuel was that he was 
perverting the people, trying to persuade them to 
emigrate and serve another King than Caesar. Dur- 
ing the trial, the leaders gathered together some false 
witness, who forswore themselves in trying to 
blacken the Prince's character. At first, the Ruler, 
who easily saw through their cheap devices, was in- 
clined to dismiss the charge and let Immanuel go free. 
But the chief men kept at him and gave him no peace, 
stirring up the ignorant people by false cries to de- 
mand Immanuel's death. The people were quite de- 
luded by the clever catchwords which the leaders gave 
them, and were persuaded into thinking that the Prince 
was the enemy of their nation. In their ignorance, 
they joined the chief men in calling aloud for his 
death. Unfortunately, these evil men had some pres- 
sure which they could bring to bear on the Ruler, to 
force him to do their will. For the Ruler was in ill 
repute as the result of some misdeeds he had done in 
the past; and he knew, if he offended the chief men 
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and led them to appeal to his distant master and King, 
that things would go badly with him. He might even 
be recalled, and his place of power taken from him. 
Now, he loved power and luxury at all costs, — more 
even than justice. So in spite of his own secret 
wishes, he was prevented from giving a fair and just 
judgment. How a man's evil past dogs his steps, and 
hustles him, from fear, into doing wrong, even when 
he would do good ! It would have been more manly 
if the. Ruler had taken a clear stand and been true to 
his convictions, but he was a weakling, who did not 
care to risk anything for the sake of truth and right. 
So he was forced into a corner by the clamoring lead- 
ers and mob, and in the end, he gave a verdict against 
Immanuel. The Prince must die. 

But what was the Prince doing all this time? We 
know that he was the Good King's son, and had he 
wished, he could have called on his Father's armies to 
come to the rescue. But instead of that, he resolved 
for his men's sake to put himself in the hands of the 
people. His only desire, as we know, was for the 
people's good, and if they would not come freely with 
him, what could he do ? Perhaps his death might win 
them as his life had not done. He resolved at all costs 
to sacrifice himself for the ship's sake. So far as he 
himself was concerned, he knew that although he died, 
they could not kill the life in him which he shared with 
his Father. The Good King would not leave him to 
perish, but would take him to the Happy Isles again, 
and he would be there before the ship to welcome it 
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home. Thus, even if he died, his death would not be 
a loss to his men, but would only show them the more 
the great power of his Father, in that he could raise his 
Son from death. So, with this in his thoughts, he 
promised his men that when he was taken away, he 
would send one to lead the expedition in his stead. 
Even though he was taken, the ship would not suffer. 

So Immanuel gladly resigned himself in all his 
goodness to the will of the people. He knew he was 
dying for theii; sake, — dying because he came to tell 
them of the Good King. This thought and the re- 
membrance of his Father's will carried him through 
the dark time of his trial. All was soon over, for the 
weak Ruler was persuaded by the chief men to con- 
demn him to death. Immanuel was led out among a 
mocking crowd, and was put to a shameful end. 

Never did the Prince seem better, purer, or nobler 
than in his death. He never reproached the people 
nor the leaders nor even the traitor mate for their un- 
warranted cruelty. He bore it all with magnificent 
gentleness, showing himself a true Prince. 

Over the cross on which he died, some people, 
with a poor sense of wit, nailed a sheet of paper with 
this writing on it, " This is the man who claimed to be 
a King ! " But during the darkness, someone climbed 
up the cross and wrote on the back of the paper, " The 
Prince of our Safety." 



THE SHIP'S CHARTER 



"Go yc into all the world, and preach the gospel to every 
creature." 

Mark xvi. 15. 

" Gather the wheat into my bam." 

Matthew xiii. 30. 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE ship's charter 

TIIS blow, falling like a bolt from the blue, 
stunned the poor crew and mates. For a time, 
they thought all was over, and their hearts werp like 
lead. How could the expedition ever start, far less 
succeed, without its founder and leader? If the truth 
be told, some of them, in gloomy despair, forsook the 
ship at the dock and went off to their own homes — 
one to his farm, another to his fishing. There was 
many a sore heart among those who had loved the 
Prince. 

But the mates stayed manfully by the boat, although 
they were too grieved to do much work. This loyalty 
was soon rewarded, for, three days after Immanuel's 
death, as they were sitting very mournfully in one of 
the cabins, discussing all the sad occurrences of the 
past few days, the door suddenly opened, and the 
Prince again stood in their midst. They could hardly 
believe their eyes for a time! Indeed, one of the 
mates, a man called Thomas, went far in his doubting. 
He would not believe this was really the Prince, until 
he actually touched the hands which were marred by 
the nails of the cross. It is good to remember this 
occurrence, because many people say quite openly that 
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the wish was father to the thought in the mates' case, 
and that they only imagined they saw the Prince in 
their midst. But you may be sure that eleven good 
and honest men, who were anything but credulous and 
childish, would not be so easily deceived. Besides, a 
good many others in addition to the eleven testified to 
the same thing. 

A wave of joy swept over their hearts, when they 
heard the Prince's voice. He bade them all a kindly 
welcome and gave them his blessing. His presence 
was like cool water to a traveller in the desert, — so 
overjoyed were they to see him once more, after they 
had given him up for lost. At once their dejection 
was thrown aside, and the old hopes began to run high 
in their hearts again. 

But their joy was tempered by a little disappoint- 
ment. The Prince told them he was not going to re- 
main with them very long. His work was now done, 
since the ship was at last fully furnished for the voy- 
age. They must now manage the ship for themselves. 
Some of their faces dropped at this saying, for they 
knew best what poor mariners they were. But the 
next remark of the Prince put them in better fettle, 
when he promised to send a special Captain to take his 
place. He gave such glowing accounts of the skill 
and wisdom of this new leader, that they all pledged 
themselves, there and then, to follow and obey the new 
Captain loyally. The Prince told them that the Cap- 
tain would be with them in a few days. What a fine 
man the new leader seemed to be, judging from the 
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account Immanuel gave of him! There was nothing, 
evidently, about a ship's management that he did not 
know. He was acquainted with the course to the 
Happy Isles like a printed book. He knew all the 
currents, shallows, dangers, and rocks; and in any dif- 
ficulties or storms, he was so wise and sagacious that, 
on the Prince's showing, the ship would never be in 
any serious trouble, if the crew were only loyal to the 
Captain's commands. This news was a great source 
of cheer to the men, for if there is anything a sailor 
likes, it is a Captain whom he can trust and respect. 
Thus they were somewhat reconciled to the Prince's 
departure, both on account of the new Captain and be- 
cause they knew that Immanuel's loving presence and 
good wishes would be with them to cheer them all the 
way. Although absent, he would yet be present in 
their hearts. 

Before going, the Prince handed over to the crew 
the ship's charter. This charter was similar to the 
warrant which every one of our ships must receive 
from the Board of Trade, before she is allowed to ply 
for business. It would take too long to quote the 
whole of this large document, but some of its terms 
are worth noting. It stated, first, the registered ton- 
nage of the ship and her engine power. Her carry- 
ing capacity, in respect of crew and passengers, was to 
be equal to the whole population of the Unhappy Land. 
She was guaranteed to be a seaworthy ship, stout, 
staunch and watertight, and was granted trading lim- 
its over the whole of the lands of Men. One special 
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clause in the charter was couched in these words: 
"This ship is hereby empowered to go into all the 
ports and havens of the Unhappy Land, and sail on 
the high seas to the Happy Isles." After other de- 
tails, the charter was formally signed, " By order of 
Prince Immanuel," and the name seemed as if it were 
signed in blood. This document was handed over by 
the Prince to the mates, and, according to custom, cop- 
ies of it were posted in prominent parts of the vessel, 
so that everyone might know the rating and purpose 
of the ship. When this had been done, Immanud 
took a loving farewell of his men, and with a blessing 
on them and their voyage, departed from them again. 
But the men stayed by the ship with a new hope in 
their heart, waiting for the promised Captain. 



THE COMING OF THE CAPTAIN 



''Nevertheless I tell you the tnith; It is expedient for you 
that I go away: for if I go not away, the Comforter will not 
come unto you; but if I depart, I vdll send Him unto you." 

John xvL 7.1 

" And they were all filled with the Holy Ghost." 

Acts ii. 4. 



CHAPTER IX' 

THE COMING OF THE CAPTAIN 

^T^E Prince (although the men regretted his de- 
■*■ parture) left them in a different state of mind 
from that in which he had found them. Before his 
coming, they had been dejected and utterly downcast, 
dreaming that the expedition was ruined. But now, 
they were as jubilant as they could possibly be! For 
the voyage seemed even more promising than ever, 
since they had in view not only the Happy Isles but 
also a glad reunion with their beloved Prince. More- 
over, he had promised them his own help, and also one 
of the finest and most experienced Captains who had 
ever sailed the seas. They began to be impatient 
even, in their eagerness for the Captain's coming. 
They were straining now to be away on the voyage, as 
hounds strain on the leash. 

They were not kept long waiting for the Captain. 
Within a day or two, as they were attending to the 
ship, scrubbing its decks, polishing its brasses, and 
putting it in sailing trim, word passed round the men 
that the Captain had come aboard. It was said that 
he was even now in his private cabin, which was so 
placed aboard ship that it had a clear outlook in front 
of the vessel. The odd thing about his arrival was 
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that no one had seen him come aboard, although there 
were men working near the gangway at the time. It 
all seemed so mysterious, and gave a spice of romance 
to the affair. The crew and passengers came tumbling 
up the companion stairs, — even the stokers and en- 
gineers swarmed up from below-ship to see the Cap- 
tain and give him a true sailors' welcome. The whole 
ship seemed to be diiferent at once, and the men in 
different spirits, for the Captain's very presence set 
their hearts throbbing. 

But there was a surprise in store for them. For 
not one of them, from that day until the end of the 
voyage, ever cast eyes on their Captain. There was 
no doubt that he was there in the cabin, for continu- 
ally he issued his orders; yet, not a man in the ship 
ever saw his form. This was often a source of puz- 
zlement, and even of doubt, to the men. Though they 
heard a voice speaking to them and giving commands 
and counsel, it was difficult to believe in a man whom 
they had never seen. He went by the name of the 
"Secret Man in the Cabin," although his real name 
was Captain Spirit. 

Many a discussion took place about their odd leader. 
Sometimes visitors and strangers came aboard ship to 
sec what it was like, and they used often to laugh and 
sneer at the crew for believing that there was a real 
man in the cabin at all. Often the crew felt in a 
strange difficulty about proving the real existence of 
their leader. For it was the remarkable thing that 
the Captain would give no reply to anyone who just 
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came to him from curiosity, or to test if he was there. 
I remember being told of a man who came aboard to 
do this. He strode up to the cabin and knocked 
loudly on the door, saying, "If you are really there. 
Captain Spirit, come out and prove it. I will not 
believe you are there, unless you give me some proof. 
At least, let me hear your voice." But although the 
man battered at the door, Captain Spirit never an- 
swered a word. So the man went off and laughed at 
the poor sailors -as credulous fools for believing in 
such an impossible thing as the " Secret Man in the 
Cabin." 

But the sailors, although they would often have liked 
if the Captain had showed himself or answered doubt- 
ers, believed thoroughly in him, — so much so, that 
not one of them ever tried to break open the door to 
find if he was there. And, indeed, they had good 
cause to believe in him. For every one of them who 
went to him in real need and asked his help, heard 
him speaking in a soft voice, like a whisper in their 
ear. He was never known to refuse advice to a needy 
sailor, nor did he ever leave the ship to its own de- 
vices. Some outsiders and visitors used to watch the 
sailors when they went to ask advice about the course 
or about a difficulty. Usually, the sailors came up to 
the cabin and dropped on their knees. Then knock- 
ing at the door, they would cry out, **0 Captain 
Spirit, we are in trouble about the course. Tell us 
how to go." In answer, they would hear a voice say- 
ing, " Steer a point to port," or " Steer a point to star- 
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board." Even then, the voice was only heard by the 
sailors themselves, and the visitors, because they did 
not hear it also, used to think that the men were de- 
luded fools. Yet the crew would rise from their 
knees with happy faces, and it was always noticed 
that when they obeyed the Captain's orders, all went 
well. But whenever his commands were slighted or 
neglected, the ship soon got into trouble. In time, 
the mates and passengers came to trust implicitly in 
the commands of their Captain, for they knew that 
in his love and wisdom, he would always g^ide them 
right. On the few occasions when they neglected his 
advice or forgot to ask for it, they always lived to 
regret it. 

This, then, was the strange Captain whom the 
Prince sent in his stead. He lived the life of a her- 
mit, and left the actual management of the ship to the 
mates. But the men were wise enough to know that 
the ship's safety depended on the guidance of Cap- 
tain Spirit, and so they were always prompt to ask 
his commands and advice for each day's work. He 
mapped out the course for them, took their bearings, 
and guided them through straits and storms. Daily, 
according to his advice, they set their course by the 
compass, which always pointed to the Happy Isles, as 
our compass points to the north. And by that they 
set their course. 

It was by the new Captain's command, also, that all 
the men were selected for their various posts. He 
seemed to know each seaman's character and qualities 
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as if he had studied him all his life. He chose those 
who were to be mates, those who were to be stewards, 
those who were to be cooks, and those who were to be 
common seamen. Had anyone else than the Captain 
given them their special work, there would certainly 
have been quarrelling and envying, for some were 
sure to think that they were better fitted for what 
seemed higher and more honorable posts, and they 
would have despised humbler work. But somehow, 
when the Captain allotted a man his work, the sailor 
took it without grumbling. In some cases, too, he 
made great changes. He made stewards into mates, 
and mates into stewards. One great means which 
enabled him to preserve peace among the men was the 
lesson he taught them that all work is equally honor- 
able. It did not matter what a man did, but how he 
did it He told them plainly that Immanuel was as 
well pleased with the man who scrubbed the decks 
cleanly, and the man who cooked the meals excel- 
lently, as with a mate or officer who did his special 
duty well. Thus by his kindly recognition of faith- 
fulness in any branch of work, he made the sailors 
happy and contented, and you can believe that al- 
though the " Secret Man in the Cabin " was never 
seen, he made his presence felt in every detail of the 
ship's working. 



THE SHIP STARTS ON ITS VOYAGE 



"And daily in the temple, and in every house, they ceased 
not to teach and preach Jesus Christ." 

Acts V. 42. 

"And they stoned Stephen, who called upon God and said. 
Lord Jesus, receive my spirit" 

Acts viL 59. 



CHAPTER X 

THE SHIP STARTS ON ITS VOYAGE 

WITH the Captain aboard and everything in 
proper trim, preparations were made for the 
start The ropes were thrown off, the gangways 
hauled aboard, and by the aid of tugs, the giant steamer 
slowly drifted into mid-river. The start was made 
with little show, as the Captain wished to drop down 
the river without attracting too much attention or hos- 
tility. For by this time, the sailors knew they must 
be prepared to meet with much opposition. But fore- 
warned is forearmed. 

As the ship floated downstream, every man was in 
his place, particularly the look-out man in the crow's- 
nest This crow's-nest was a guarded standing-place, 
built half-way up the foremast The men took turns 
at this look-out post, and while on duty, were furnished 
with a powerful telescope to enable them to descry at 
a distance any approaching danger. It was their duty 
to report at once anything that seemed dangerous. 
They were not only to keep their eyes open for ene- 
mies, but also for rocks and floating wreckage. As 
can be imagined, this was a very important post, for 
on the faithfulness with which the watch was kept, 
depended the safety of the ship and crew. Whenever 
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the man in the crow's-nest perceived anything worthy 
of reporting, he blew shrilly on a whistle which he 
carried with him. He gave two sharp calls for dan- 
ger on the port side, and three calls for danger on the 
starboard. When the mate in charge saw the particu- 
lar danger which the look-out indicated, he answered 
back with one sharp whistle to show that the danger 
was noticed. Sometimes, but not often ( for the look- 
out man was generally keen and watchful), the mate 
caught him napping. If ever he saw an object which 
the man in the crow's-nest had not reported, he blew 
a loud call to waken up the watchman. Then when 
the object was seen, the watchman answered back with 
two or three whistles, according to the side on which 
the danger lay. Thus, with such a good look-out, the 
people aboard ship could feel themselves well cared 
for. 

Another excellent precaution was the searchlight at 
night. As they drifted down the river or ploughed 
through the seas on a dark night, Captain Spirit turned 
on the powerful searchlight, which was worked from 
his own cabin. So strong was the light which 
streamed forth that it lit up all the sea for miles 
around, as it flashed here and there. This was espe- 
cially useful for discovering secret foes and hidden 
dangers in dark muggy nights. Or, in battle when 
the searchlight was turned on an enemy, it bathed 
their ship in such a flood of light, that all their motions 
were seen as clearly as in the daytime, and the men 
aboard the Safety were able either to avoid them or 
to deal with them stoutly. It is wonderful how this 
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strong light could pierce even through a fog or a sea- 
mist and could light the ship on its way. It is difficult 
to imagine what accidents might have befallen them in 
the first dark nights of their cruise but for this search- 
light from the Captain's cabin. 

With all these needed safeguards, the ship dropped 
slowly down the river. The progress, of course, was 
very slow at first, not only because of the narrowness 
of the river, but also on account of their frequent 
stoppages at all the villages and towns. Whenever 
they came opposite a town or hamlet, the boat was 
hove to or anchored, and some of the men were sent 
ashore in a launch to tell the people the good news of 
Prince Immanuel, and invite them to come aboard and 
go to the Happy Isles. It is pleasant to think that 
many recruits were gained in this way, for there were 
crowds of people who were heartily glad to forsake 
their old life and go on the voyage to join the Prince. 
In village after village they gained volunteers, al- 
though there were many others who would have noth- 
ing to do with the ship. Thus, even amid disappoint- 
ments, excellent additions were made to the crew, 
which helped greatly towards the better working of 
the vessel. 

Let us look at what happened in one of these vil- 
lages, as a t3rpe of them all. The boat slowed up op- 
posite a hamlet, and two or three of the crew were sent 
ashore in a little boat. The people, attracted by the 
novelty of the sight, soon gathered together to hear 
their story. One or two of the sailors, who were 
good speakers, told them the great news, and closed by 
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giving them a glad welcome to join in the enterprise. 
When this was done, and a few questions had been 
asked and answered, some of the people said that they 
would willingly come. So the sailors brought them 
down to the rowing-boat which was called "Faith's 
Venture," and took them out to the ship, where they 
were made welcome. A few, at first, were most un- 
willing to enter this skiff, for it looked very coggly 
and frail, especially if the sea were choppy; but in 
every case, if they only trusted themselves to the little 
boat, it brought them in safety aboard ship. Some of 
the crew asked the Captain if they might not use an- 
other rowing-boat than this " Faith's Venture," as it 
frightened many from coming by its risky appearance. 
It looked as if it might upset at any moment, and pitch 
the poor passengers into the sea. But he answered 
them that it was really much stronger than it seemed, 
and it was the only boat which could serve the pur- 
pose. For it alone could be beached on the very shal- 
lowest shores and in the smallest creeks, and at the 
same time was strong enough to ride through the 
roughest seas. 

This was what took place at all the villages and 
towns, as they dropped down the river. There were 
always some people who were ready and willing to 
make the voyage. Not, of course, that the crew's 
success was equal at all places. Sometimes they 
seemed to meet with nothing but failure. There were 
a few people, for instance, who said that they were 
willing to come, but who wished to take aboard with 
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them things which the ship's rules forbade. Some, 
after a hard struggle, were willing to give up these 
things for the sake of the greater joy of the voyage, 
but others would not part with the possessions to which 
their heart was wedded, and chose, in their short- 
sighted folly, to give up the great enterprise. At cer- 
tain places, too, the people received them with laughter 
and scorn, and often with blows. . To all the pleadings 
of the sailors, they only replied, " No 1 No ! We are 
quite contented where we are, and we do not wish to 
leave this place, with our friends and our pleasures." 
A few who thought themselves very clever and 
worldly-wise, called the sailors idle dreamers, and 
jeered at the mates, saying, " How do we know that 
there are any Happy Isles at all ? We shall keep what 
we have. A bird in the hand is worth two in the 
bush." So the sailors had often to leave with sore 
hearts, full of pity for the deluded villagers. 

But there were even worse happenings than that. 
At certain places, even before the sailors had finished 
speaking, the crowd got into a raging fury, and not 
only miscalled the sailors badly, but even laid hands 
on them and beat them. In one village a mate who 
was very daring and sometimes even impetuous, by 
name Peter, was imprisoned in the common jail, and 
only escaped by the aid of Captain Spirit, who sent 
others to his rescue. This mate was so brave that he 
feared no man. Yet sometimes his bravery outran 
his wisdom, but as time and experience tempered his 
ardor, he became one of the most valued men aboard 
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the ship. He and others did yeoman service at the 
beginning of the voyage. 

A very sad thing, which cast a gloom over the ship, 
happened at one of these villages. The boat had 
stopped at a riverside place, and the Captain sent 
ashore a fine young sailor, called Stephen, to talk to 
the natives. This young man had proved himself 
very skilful and powerful at such pioneer work, and 
great things were expected of him in the future. On 
this occasion, he succeeded in gathering a great crowd, 
and he spoke his message very effectively. But his 
very skill in argument proved his undoing, for it an- 
noyed some of the leading men. There are certain 
people who get very ruffled, when they find they have 
the worst of an argument. This was so in the present 
case. The leading men were so angry at Stephen's 
skill that they stirred up the people against him, assert- 
ing that he was destroying all their cherished beliefs 
and possessions. So they laid hold of the fine young 
sailor, and before any help could be brought, they car- 
ried him outside the village and stoned him to death. 
But Stephen died happy, — the first martyr aboard the 
ship. The sailors were greatly grieved at the loss of 
this promising lieutenant, but his death was no loss to 
him, for Immanuel came and took him to himself, 
where he joined with the Happy People in waiting to 
welcome the Good Ship Safety on its arrival home. 



SOME NEW RECRUITS 



'^And the Lord added to the church daily such as should he 
saved." 

Acts ii. 47. 

" Come thou with us, and we will do thee good." 

Numbers x. 2^ 



CHAPTER XI 



SOME NEW RECRUITS 



THE ship gathered recruits here and there in some 
very strange ways. Once, at a place where the 
river widened into a sort of inland lake, they espied 
two men stranded on lonely rocks, crying aloud for 
help. Evidently they had gone out in a boat to fish, 
or for a pleasure cruise, and had been wrecked, either 
through carelessness, or by the down-swoop of a sud- 
den gust. They had embarked in a small lug-sail, and 
as it proved, they knew very little about seamanship. 
When the accident happened, they had managed to 
cling to their overturned boat until they had drifted on 
these rocks. So there they were, clinging to the rocks 
in desperate hope. The Captain ordered the boat to 
be stopped and asked the men if they would like to 
come aboard and go on voyage. He offered them, if 
they were unwilling to join the expedition, to put them 
ashore on some safe place. At the time, as can well 
be guessed, they were both glad of the chance rescue, 
for otherwise they might not have escaped with their 
lives. A boat was lowered and they were taken 
aboard. But only one of the two eledted to join the 
ship. The other, after he had been warmed and 
clothed and made strong again, began to feel the de- 
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sires for his old life and companions. So he went 
ashore at the first port. 

It was here, too, that they picked up the man who 
was swimming in the water for his life. It appears 
that he had been in the habit of bathing in a pool of 
the river, at the edge of which there was a dangerous 
current. People who knew the river well had often 
warned him about this foolhardy practice. But he 
used to laugh at their warnings, calling them old fo- 
gies and other such-like names. Either he imagined 
that there was no danger, or he believed, in his self- 
confidence, that he was too strong a swimmer to be 
mastered by any current. This notion of his had been 
strengthened because he had now bathed in this pool 
for months, without any apparent risk. Any time 
that there had been the least danger, he had always 
managed to scramble ashore in safety. 

Although there had been two sad drowning acci- 
dents in that very pool the week before, he yet went in 
to bathe on this special morning. For a time, all went 
well, and he swam about the pool with great enjoy- 
ment Either he had become a little careless at the 
time, or had mistaken his position, for suddenly he 
found himself caught in the current. His body was 
whirled into the stream, like a piece of wood. Dread- 
fully alarmed, he started to strike out for the shore, 
thinking that he could do now what he had done many 
times before. But, do as he would, he could not gain 
ground. Even in the cold water, he broke into a 
sweat of fear, as he noticed that he was being stead- 
ily carried put on the current, with no one near who 
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could help him. He cried aloud for assistance, but 
the one or two people who were attracted by his cries 
were powerless to aid him. By ill luck, too, there 
was no boat near by, as that part of the shore was 
considered dangerous for boating. 

With his great struggling, he began to feel his 
strength giving way. The thought of death crushed 
him with fear, and he would have offered anything 
to be back again on the land. He vowed that if he 
only got back in safety, he would never do such a fool- 
hardy thing again. The more his strength failed, the 
more was he whirled along, until he was carried into 
the middle of the river, and the best he could do was 
to keep himself afloat by " treading the water " as 
expert swimmers do. The despair of his plight nearly 
mastered him, as he began to wonder how long he 
could keep above water in such a current. He re- 
membered now (as it is said drowning men do) all 
the follies of his life, and he wished fervently that he 
had only paid heed to the advice of wiser men. 

But help was nearer than he thought, for it was at 
this time that the Good Ship Safety passed down the 
river. The man in the crow's-nest spied him and 
gave the signal, and at once the ship was stopped. 
The problem was, how they could save him, for it 
was no easy thing to rescue him in such a plight. 
The current near shore was running strong, and a 
little further down it swirled into a whirlpool, and 
then over some ugly rapids. No boat could live in 
such a current. But the Captain was determined to 
save him if he could. So he ordered the sailors to 
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throw out a life-line. The boat was steered as near 
as was safe, and the sailors threw out the line. But, 
alasl sometimes they threw too short, and at other 
times too far. On one occasion, the rope landed right 
over the man's head, but he was too late in grasping it, 
and meanwhile the current was hurrying him on, 
sometimes pulling him under with its force. Things 
were now looking gloomy, as the swirl of waters was 
bearing him perilously near the rapids. 

At last, a sailor, who was expert at such rescue work, 
managed to throw a line, which the poor swimmer 
caught. But the difficulty was not over, for as he 
was being drawn to the ship, he cried out that the 
rope was slipping through his numbed hands. The 
mates called out in answer, " Tie it round your body, 
if you can." After some blundering attempts, the 
man succeeded in doing so, and to the great joy of the 
sailors, he was hauled near the ship and lifted aboard. 
But even then it seemed as if love's labor was lost, 
for the last great exertion had robbed the man of all 
his ebbing strength, and he lay on the deck like a dead 
man. But the ship's doctor, aided by the sailors, car- 
ried him to a cabin, and used all the means possible to 
restore his life. After a time their efforts were re- 
warded, and the man slowly opened his eyes. It was 
days before he was fit again to stand on his feet. He 
was so thankful to hit saviors for all they had done 
for him that with great joy he elected to join the 
crew, and he used to say afterwards, in telling his 
story, that the ship was well-named " Safety " for 
him. 



FINDING A NEW MAN 



"At midday, O king, I saw in the way a light from heaven, 
above the brightness of the sun, shining round about me and 
them who journeyed with me." 

Acts xxvi. 13. 

"Whereupon, O king Agrippa, I was not disobedient unto 
the heavenly vision." 

Acts xxvi. 19. 



CHAPTER XII 



FINDING A NEW MAN 



IT was while they were still in the river that one of 
the best men who ever joined the expedition was 
secured. They had stopped, according to custom, at 
one of the riverside hamlets. When the work was 
finished there, the Captain devised a good plan to 
save time. At this place the river took a great bend 
which would need a day or two for the ship to cover. 
So to hasten the work, he sent a man or two across a 
narrow neck of land, where they would join the river 
again at a large town further down. This would 
hasten their work, as it would give the messengers a 
day or two in the town before the ship arrived. So 
they set oflf, — the ship down the river to call at other 
places, and the men across the neck of land to the 
large town of Damascus. 

Now there was a young man, very clever and active, 
who had taken a great dislike to the ship's voyage. 
He had first met the sailors at a town higher up the 
river, and on that occasion, he had argued with them, 
and even tried to stir up the people against them. But 
that was not all. When he found that they were going 
from village to village, he began to follow the ship 
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downstream and tried to undo any good work which 
the sailors had done. He was quite honest in his 
opposition, for, according to his lights, he believed 
they were the enemies of his country. His very clev- 
erness made him a most formidable opponent, and he 
soon became known as the ship's chief enemy. In 
whatever town he might be, if he knew of anyone who 
was intending to go on the voyage, he brought the 
officers of police, and put the men and women in 
prison. His name began to be greatly feared by the 
sailors, as they were never sure when he would turn 
up in pursuit of them and do damage to their cause. 

Now, this young man, who was known as Paul, had 
followed the ship to this little hamlet, where the men 
had parted to cross the neck of land. He learned 
there the news that the men had gone across country 
to Damascus to do special work before the ship ar- 
rived. He made up his mind quickly. He would 
follow them across country and do what he could to 
stop their work and get them put in prison. In hot 
haste, then, he set out on the road to Damascus. 

But Captain Spirit, whose watchfulness was un- 
sleeping, had come to know how much damage this 
young man had done. He knew also that he wrought 
his damage not from any bad spirit or envy, as was 
the case with many others, but because he believed 
he was doing right and serving his country and re- 
ligion. The Captain mused in his own mind and said, 
" What a fine recruit that young fellow would make ! 
If only he would join us, and turn his clever mind and 
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burning zeal to Immanuers service, he would be a 
hero! I would gladly make him one of my mates/* 
In this way, the Captain had been thinking the whole 
case over in his cabin, and wondering what he could 
best do. This, we may say, was his usual practice. 
He seemed to know all the men by headmark, and 
made himself familiar with their individual character. 
Thus he was always devising special means to meet 
special cases. That is where most captains and lead- 
ers go wrong; they treat all men as if they were turned 
out of one mould, like bricks, and forget that every 
man is different and should be differently treated. 

So the Captain, after he had considered Paul's 
case, came to the conclusion that now was the time to 
win him. He decided to send a man post-haste after 
him and catch him, just as he was on the road to 
Damascus. He called some sailors together and (un- 
seen by them ) looked them over to see which would be 
the most suitable messenger. He first thought of 
sending a bluff seaman, called Honest John, whose 
surname was Truth. But he reflected that this man 
might be too blunt, and might blunder through want 
of tact and so do more harm than good. Honest 
John was a fine fellow, but he was apt to blurt out 
the truth, without thinking how the man he was ad- 
dressing might be prepared to receive it. So the Cap- 
tain passed him over, as he passed over some others, 
including Ernest Conviction, William Self-help and 
other fine men. At last his eye fell on a tall seaman, 
who was very thin but very wiry, with fair hair and 
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dreamy eyes, known as Daniel Vision among his fel- 
low-sailors. Anyone but the Captain would have 
passed him over as the least suitable man in the crew. 
But the Captain was a fine judge of men, and he knew 
at once that if anyone could do the work, it was he. 
So with a few instructions, he sent Mr. Vision post- 
haste to catch Paul up on the road to Damascus. 

Daniel, whose height and long stride made him 
very fleet, was soon off, and he overtook the young 
enemy of the ship about half-way to the town. There, 
without any fear or parley, he tackled him in the mid- 
dle of the road. Being suddenly inspired with zeal, 
he showed Paul all the errors of his ways. He talked 
to him of the Prince against whom he was doing dam- 
age, and his words were so eloquent and pointed that 
the young man was suddenly startled, and felt ashamed 
to find that he had been fighting against so good a 
Prince and so worthy a cause. This was the begin- 
ning of a great change in the young man's life. He 
begged Daniel Vision to tell him what he should do. 
The good seaman, who had been previously instructed 
by the Captain in case of such an emergency, took him 
off to Damascus and gave him into the care of some 
of the sailors. This was a strange turning of the 
tables within a short time, for here were the sailors 
receiving, as a friend and recruit, the very young man 
whom they had most feared as an enemy. You can 
imagine what rejoicing there was at such a happy end- 
ing. 

The expectations of the Captain were more than ful- 
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filled in the case of Paul. He proved to be one of the 
cleverest and bravest seamen aboard the ship. He 
was generally chosen to go ashore at the ports and 
speak to the people about the voyage, for he was a 
very forceful and eloquent speaker, and he was un- 
tiring in energy. The Captain very soon promoted 
him to be one of the mates, and he proved himself well 
deserving of the honor. 



ENROLLING OF LAND MEMBERS 



" Not slothful in business; fervent in spirit; serving the Lord." 

Romans xii. li. 

''It seemed good to me also, having had perfect understand- 
ing of all things from the very first, to write unto thee in order, 
most excellent Theophilus, that thou mightest know the certainty 
of those things, wherein thou hast been instructed." 

Luke L 3, 4. 



CHAPTER XIII 

THE ENROLLING OF LAND MEMBERS 

THE ship was now filling up fast with active re- 
cruits and was beginning to be really well 
manned. The type of volunteer who joined was 
sturdy and faithful, ready for a fray and welcoming 
hard work. The men made excellent seamen, and 
though the discipline aboard was strict, it was readily 
obeyed and honored. 

But lest there should be mistakes in our minds, I 
must mention a wise provision which the Captain made 
at an early stage. When they came into a town or 
country, there were often many people who were in 
full sympathy with the voyage, but who, for special 
reasons, could not enlist as active seamen. Some- 
times their lawful business prevented them; some- 
times their duty to parents or children stood in the 
way; sometimes they were too feeble and old, or too 
young and tender. You can easily see that there 
were many hundreds of people who could not leave 
their business and home to go on voyage. 

Now the Captain knew that this was no fault of 
their own; so long as their heart was right that was 
the main matter! He knew that they were often 
more loyal to Immanuel in remaining at duty than in 
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forsaking it for the ship. The Prince did not want 
any man to neglect his true work and calling. Hence, 
the Captain devised a new method of enlisting. He 
formed an " order " which he called " The Order of 
Land-Seamen." In this order, men and women were 
enrolled as full members of the ship, but were not re- 
quired to go with the vessel on all its cruises. On 
their part, they promised to observe all the laws of 
Immanuel in their home and business, but as they 
could not go on the active list, they undertook to do 
what little work they could among their friends, and 
in the town where they lived; so that when the ship 
came back to their port after one of its cruises, they, 
by their work and influence, might have won many 
others to favor the voyage. 

For this purpose, they built special houses or halls 
in their own town, where they gathered together as 
many people as they could to hear the good news of 
Immanuel. Indeed, as the Captain acknowledged, 
some of the best work was done by these people in 
their quiet unromantic way. They went about their 
daily business, and fulfilled all their duties so thor- 
oughly, that the other natives of their town were 
greatly impressed by their good character and happy 
life. In fact, one of the best arguments in favor 
of the voyage was the good living and the joyous 
heart of those land-seamen. While the men on active 
service went about the islands in the ship, the land- 
seamen worked quietly in their own town, and spread 
the news of Immanuel in a more thorough way than 
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could otherwise be done. Thus, right at the start, 
there was a " land force " as well as a sea force. 

Moreover, according to the promise of Immanuel, 
any of the land force who died at his duty was taken 
by the Prince himself to the Happy Isles, where he 
waited to welcome those who would come afterwards 
in the ship. Thus, while there was difference of work 
and station, there was no difference of honor or re- 
ward. 

It was in this early part of the voyage, too, that 
the Captain made another arrangement which proved 
most useful. He knew that the fresh recruits who 
joined at tlie various ports would know little about 
the Prince, as they had not met him during his stay 
at Port Mankind. So he summoned one or two of 
the better educated seamen, and instructed them to 
write short accounts of the. Prince's life and death. 
He chose four men, called Matthew, Mark, Luke and 
John, who wrote pamphlets, telling briefly the story 
of Immanuel's life and the purpose of his voyage. 
These men did their work very well, and you may be 
sure that their records were as accurate and pointed 
as possible, for no less an authority than the Captain 
himself selected them and aided them in their work. 
Copies of these pamphlets were made by scribes and 
writers, and distributed throughout the lands where 
the ship went. Thus even in far distant islands, the 
story of the Prince and the ship was made known, so 
that everybody had a chance of knowing the true facts 
of the case. 



THE FIRST QUARREL 



"Knowing that a man is not justified by the works of the 
law, but by the faith of Jesus Christ, even we have believed 
in Jesus Christ that we might be justified by the faith of Christ, 
and not by the works of the law: for by the works of the law 
shall no flesh be justified.'' 

Calatians iL id 



CHAPTER XIV 

THS FIRST QUARREL 

IT would take too long to tell of all the recruits who 
joined the expedition at this time. Sometimes 
only one out of a family enlisted; at other times, a 
whole household embarked. This latter was the case 
with a man called Cornelius, whom the mate Peter 
went to see. Cornelius was so won over that he per- 
suaded his whole family, children and servants, to 
come aboard. Thus, by little and little, as they 
touched at one village after another, the company 
grew until the ship was carrying a few thousands; 
and yet there was no lack of room for thousands more. 
It was a most contented and joyful shipload ; and they 
gladly shared their gifts with each other, living like 
a happy family in unity of spirit and service. So 
much did the joy of their venture possess their hearts, 
that it is said " they did even eat their meat with glad- 
ness and singleness of heart.'' In this way does a 
great spiritual gladness make itself felt, in transfusing 
even the common things of the daily life with some- 
thing of its own quality. 

But in spite of the great joy which gladdened them, 
we must remember that men are but men. It is diffi- 
cult for such a large company of men and women to 
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live together for long, without some friction arising. 
Their companioning with Immanuel had changed 
them greatly, of course, and had made them better and 
braver men and women. But no one could say they 
were perfect. They had all the frailties of men, and 
were not free from disputing and envying. I have 
now to tell with sorrow of a dispute that arose be- 
tween some of the mates, separating the crew and pas- 
sengers into two rival parties for a time. 

I must explain that the whole territory of the Un- 
happy Land is split up by the sea into many islands, 
inhabited by different nations and ruled over by differ- 
ent kings. As generally happens in such cases, each 
nation thought itself vastly superior to the other, and 
despised outsiders as " foreigners " or " gentiles." 
This was particularly the case with the people among 
whom Immanuel had lived, and where his ship had 
been launched. They thought they were a favored 
people and quite superior to all others. And in one 
way they were. For it was to this people that the 
Good King at different times had sent his early mes- 
sengers, when he invited the Unhappy Land back to 
his service. But we know how shamefully they had 
treated these envoys ! And now again, it was to this 
people that the Prince himself had come, expecting 
that they, of all men, would be readiest to welcome 
him and his scheme. Since they had been the most 
privileged and enlightened in the past, Immanuel ex- 
pected to get the best hearing and reception among 
them. But we know also how they disappointed all 
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his hopes, and how cruelly they had put him to death. 

Up to this time, all those who had joined the boat 
had been people of this nation, for the ship, even 
when it had left the river and reached the open sea, 
was still touching at the ports of their territory and 
island. Naturally enough, these people had carried 
with them many of their old ideas and prejudices, 
when they enlisted in the enterprise. Their service 
with Immanuel could not free them at a moment from 
all their limitations. Hence when they reached the 
open sea, the question arose, " What were they to do ? " 
Some voted that they should confine themselves to 
the island of their birth, and should sail round it again 
and again, until they had got all the people to join. 
Then, when that was done, they should sail away to the 
Happy Isles without troubling about the people whom 
they called " foreigners." But the mate Paul, and one 
or two others, would not hear of such an outrageous 
course. Were they to leave all the other islands un- 
touched? he justly asked. And so, a great argument 
arose, which was hotly contested between the parties. 

While they were debating this big question, and 
were Isnng off one of the ports by night, Paul went to 
the bow of the boat and looked over wistfully to a 
neighboring island which was not far distant. 
There, illuminated in the moonlight, a man's figure 
stood out on a rock which jutted into the sea. At 
the moment, Paul could hardly say whether it was 
dream or reality. Then, suddenly, the man waved 
his arms above his head, and his voice carried across 
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the narrow sound in the still air, " Come over into this 
island I We have heard of your good ship, and we 
too are unhappy. Come over and help us!" Just 
then a cloud passed over the moon, and when the light 
broke through again, the figure had vanished. Even 
yet, the mate hardly knew whether it was not all a 
vision or a dream. But it served its purpose, for he 
regarded it as a message given him by Immanuel, and 
it strengthened him in his resolve to carry the good 
news to the other needy islands.^ 

So, back he went to the others, more determined 
than before. He said that it was their duty to give 
all the people in the Unhappy Land a chance of going 
on voyages. Then, in his forceful and dramatic way, 
he pointed to one of the copies of the ship's charter 
which was pinned up in the cabin where they were. 
" What do you make of that? " he demanded. Then 
he read aloud the famous sentence in the charter: 
"This ship is hereby empowered to go into all the 
ports and towns of the Unhappy Land.*' " You sec," 
he cried, " it is the Prince's purpose that we should 
not confine ourselves to any one land or people, but 
should carry the good news to all the islands. Let us 
go then into the whole world.** After much arguing, 
he persuaded many to admit this — especially Peter, 
the mate, who at first had opposed him most strenu- 
ously. But even then, they spoiled their consent by 
making a foolish and narrow condition. They agreed 

1 For the purposes of my story, this incident in Paul's life is 
transferred to an earlier date. 
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to allow the natives of other islands and other king- 
doms to join the ship, but " These nations/* they an- 
sweredy "must first become members of our nation, 
and must undergo our special national rites and cere- 
monies. Unless they do that, we cannot admit them t ** 

This only made Paul and his supporters the more 
angry. " You are doing a grave wrong to Imman- 
uel/' he said. " All that our Prince desires men and 
women to do is to join the ship and become his peo- 
ple. If they serve him, they need serve no other. 
Immanuel is our only Prince, and his ship is free to 
all who wish to travel. It is wrong to make foolish 
conditions of your own, to keep people from enlisting." 

So the dispute waged freely, and many hot words 
passed between them, for each side adhered to its own 
views. The one party called Paul a disturber of the 
peace, and accused him of introducing very lax rules 
into the ship's discipline. But Paul retorted that he 
was only keeping true to Immanuers charter, and as- 
serted that he at least would go out to the other is- 
lands and invite the people aboard. It was only then 
that the foolish men thought of asking Captain Spir- 
it's advice. He, you may be sure, was greatly grieved 
at the dispute, but in his wisdom, knowing the men as 
he did, he had foreseen that the trouble must come. 
The sooner the better, indeed. So his advice was that 
each man in the meantime should follow his own bent, 
be true to his own convictions, and do the work he 
thought best. 

The wisdom of this was soon seen. Paul and his 
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companions went among the outside islands, and the 
other party kept to their own kingdom. After a 
while, the dispute came to a natural end, and peace 
was restored, when it was seen that the recruits made 
equally good sailors, no matter from what island they 
came. So in the end, Paul gained his point; and it 
was agreed that the ship should cruise round all the 
islands, and offer all men the privilege of the voyage. 



A TASTE OF THE HURRICANE 



"But pray ye that your (light be not in the winter: . • • 
for then shall be great tribulation, such as was not since the 
beginning of the world to this time, no, nor ever shall be." 

Matthfw xxiv. 20^ ax. 

" There arose against it a tempestuous wind" 

Ads xxviL 14. 



CHAPTER XV 

A TASTE OF THE HURRICANE 

NOW that they were out of the river and in the 
open sea, they found that the waves were more 
choppy and the winds more uncertain. Among these 
islands they discovered, to their cost, that the blasts 
could blow, on occasion, with hurricane fury. By 
good fortune, they had set out in the summer-time, 
when the weather was fairly steady and equable. For 
a month or two, they had little to complain of at the 
hands of the sea. But when the Autumn and early 
Winter came on, they had many a toss; and it took 
most of them some time and testing, before they found 
their sea-legs. Hence, there was much sea-sickness 
among the new and inexperienced passengers. But, 
even with this, they had not endured anything serious 
enough to test their courage or damp their early pleas- 
ure in the cruise. 

But things took a bad turn one day in the late 
Autumn. They had set out on a two days' sail 
round a barren coast, in order to reach a town of 
some size, whither an invitation had been sent them 
to come. On the morning of their departure, the 
sun was shining brightly, and land-lubbers, judging 
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only by present appearances, would never have ex- 
pected anything but a pleasant sail. But some of the 
old salts ashore, who knew the weather's quirky ways 
in these parts, shook their heads and advised the sail- 
ors to lie off in the harbor for a day or two. The 
glass had gone back that morning with a jump, and 
" that meant trouble," as some fishermen remarked, 
with a foreboding glance at the sky. However, the 
business was urgent, and the Captain (although no 
man on occasion was more judicious) resolved that, 
come storm or calm, the ship must sail to the help of 
the people on that coast, who wanted to join the ex- 
pedition. 

They set off in the early morning, and made good 
progress for the best part of that day. But as the 
afternoon wore on, black clouds gathered on the 
horizon, and a hot wind began to come down on them 
in gusts. The sailors kept glancing anxiously at the 
sky, and answered nervous inquirers in monosyllables. 
Everybody knew by this time that they must expect 
foul weather. The Captain gave orders to get the 
ship in trim. The vessel was battened down to face 
the worst, and the port-holes were boarded up. All 
but the crew were shut down in the saloons and lower 
decks. 

Almost without warning, the hurricane broke out 
on them with fury. As it struck the ship side-on, 
she shivered like a frightened horse. The Captain 
signalled " slow " to the engines, and turned the ship's 
bow into the storm. This manoeuvre steadied the ves- 
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sel, and the speed she had on kept her well into the 
wind. The blast tore past her like fury, and lifted 
the spray until it seemed like a deluge of rain. One 
or two of the sailors were lifted from their feet and 
dashed against the masts or bulwarks, and were glad 
to cling there for their life. One had a leg broken, 
another an arm, and a third was so stunned with a 
blow on the head against an iron stanchion that he 
lay like a log in the scuppers. Again and again the 
ship seemed in danger of swamping. Could anything 
last in such a storm? One of the Ufeboats was lorn 
from its place and carried clean away. The wind 
seemed to have opened the clouds, and a deluge of 
rain and hail swept on them, cutting their skin like 
knives. 

How long the blast continued, one can hardly say. 
These gusts, by good fortune, are as short as they are 
furious. But even when the wind abated somewhat, 
the worst was not over. The very fury of the wind 
had kept down the waves like a dog in leash, but when 
the gale eased off a bit, the waves came pitching moun- 
tains high. They broke over the bow in a waterfall 
and lashed along the decks. The ship, for all its 
greatness, was tofsed like a matchbox and seemed en- 
tirely at the mercy of the elements. One huge green 
sea came tumbling along the decks, hissing like boil- 
ing water, and carried three seamen overboard to their 
death. In such a sea nothing could be done to save 
them. But they had died at their post, and Immanuel 
always takes faithful seamen to himself. These three 
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men joined the mate Stephen and all other martyrs in 
the Happy Isles, waiting to give the ship a Welcome 
Home. 

But for the great care which had been taken, the 
billows might have burst into the engine-room and 
extinguished the fires. Had that happened, all might 
have been lost. The ship was saved this calamity, 
however,, by the skill and seamanship of the Captain. 
Although she lay in the trough of the sea and rolled 
like a swing, no disaster befell her. The men had 
cause to thank Immanuel that the ship was built so 
stoutly and captained so skilfully. All that the raging 
elements could do could not swamp her, although 
there were times when it seemed that she must cer- 
tainly be engulfed. The more nervous passengers 
were in a frenzy of fear, and one or two of cowardly 
spirit looked as if they regretted ever coming on such 
a perilous voyage. It is an occasion like this which 
tests a man's spirit. It was noticed, for instance, that 
some of those of burly frame, who talked loudest 
when the weather was calm, were in greatest dread of 
their lives; while one or two silent men, and not a few 
women and children, were quietly trustful in their 
ship and Captain, and went about doing service for 
those who were sick and distressed. 

Happily all fears of the ship foundering were be- 
lied. She rode the waves like a bird, and rose from 
the plunging seas as a sea-gull shaking the drenching 
spray from its wings. All through that dreadful 
night and well into the next day, the storm continued 
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to rage- But even fury must exhaust itself in time, 
and towards the end of the second day, the wind and 
the waves gradually died down. It was the ship's 
first real baptism of trial, and although some little 
damage and loss were done, there was nothing that 
was past mending. If it was a warning to the sailors 
that their voyage was not to be all sunshine and calm, 
it was also a good reminder that their stout ship was 
well named The Safety. After this experience, the 
men were only the more proud of their craft, and they 
rightly believed that with such a watchful captain, no 
disaster could take them unawares or do them lasting 
harm. 

When the wind had abated somewhat, the ship got 
under weigh again and made for its port, not without 
some lurching, like the gait of a drunken man. What 
heaving and tossing still remained, seemed small when 
compared with what had passed. Joy and gladness 
began to break out again aboard the ship, and the pas- 
sengers scrambled up on deck to enjoy the blinks of 
sunshine which broke through the scudding clouds. 
There was some innocent playmaking as they tried to 
keep their feet on the tossing deck, — so easy is it to 
forget past fear, when the sun shines ! Thus with re- 
vived spirit, after their first baptism of storm, they 
made their way for port. In their memories of that 
passage, and in their talks round the table, they always 
spoke of that sea as the " Sea of Tribulation." 
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Then shall they deliver you up to be afRicted, and shall 
kill you: and ye shall be hated of all nations for My Name's 
sake" 

Matthew xxiv. 9. 

** Fear none of those things which thou shalt suffer.** 

Revelation iL xa 



CHAPTER XVI 

THE TOWN OF CIVIL POWER 

WHEN the Port was reached, evening had come 
on. It was good to be within the lights of a 
harbor again, after such a time of stress. The ship 
was taken slowly into the big bay, with the sounding- 
leads going, and was anchored in a safe place; and the 
men and the women prepared for a time of rest, after 
the past two sleepless nights. 

In the morning, everyone was early astir, agog to see 
the new town. But at the morning meal, a disconcert- 
ing discovery was made. It was reported that one or 
two of the berths had been unused during the night 
The mates ordered a roll-call to see who was a-missing, 
when it was discovered that as many as a score of men 
and women had deserted in the night. They had 
either gone ashore in a small boat, or had dropped 
over the ship's side and swum to land. When a search 
had been made, it was found that a rowing-boat, 
which had been lowered the previous night for service 
in the morning, was a-missing. This explained the 
situation. These men and women had been sadly 
shaken by the past storm, and had made up their mind 
to desert at the first chance. If they had only thought 
of it, they need not have done so in such a stealthy 
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way, for the Captain would have willingly put them 
ashore, had they asked. But I suppose they were 
ashamed of themselves, and were glad to scuttle like 
rats. Poor foolish people I Their first taste of trial 
and storm was more than enough for them. They 
were willing to give up the voyage to the Happy Isles 
rather than suffer some discomfort and trial in get- 
ting there. The Captain was more pitiful than angry, 
for he knew best what a poor choice they had made in 
their faint-heartedness. 

After breakfast was over, the sailors were rowed 
to the landing-piers to do their business. The name 
of this town as they learned was " Civil Power " ; and 
a very large, stately, and well-planned city it was. 
There were magnificent palaces and public buildings; 
and the streets were broad and well-paved; and 
the squares were adorned with handsome monu- 
ments. At least, this was so in the principal streets, 
where visitors mainly walked; but I fear the charge 
was true that some of the poorer and meaner quarters 
were sadly neglected. When some brave and inquir- 
ing person wrote to the authorities, and complained 
about the neglect of the back parts of the town, the 
officials and magistrates always put the matter off by 
protesting that their city was the finest city in the 
kingdom, as had been frequently testified by distin- 
guished visitors. But I wonder sometimes if these 
distinguished visitors had been taken to see the poor 
quarters of the city. All is not gold that glitters. 

The citizens of the town were orderly and law- 
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abiding, through a long training of respect for the 
police and the army. A keen inquirer, however, 
might have seen that their respect for the law was 
more of fear than love. But it passed for loyalty in 
common eyes! To the sailors, it seemed as if every 
second person in the town wore a uniform of some 
kind, or was decorated with a badge. How proud 
they all wxre of these badges I One sailor, with a 
turn of wit, remarked that the big men of this town 
were as pleased with their decorations as a young maid 
is with her ribbons. 

So strict was the official system in this town that 
the sailors on landing had to pass through a searching 
inquiry as to their age, height, nationality, parentage 
and social standing. This was a little annoying to 
them at first, but they bore with it in amused quiet- 
ness. For the sake of their mission, they were will- 
ing to put up with many irritating annoyances. Yet 
it is to be feared that, with the best will possible, the 
crew could not refrain from despising these officers 
somewhat, when it was seen that they were suave and 
deferential to anyone who had some social standing, 
and openly gruff to those whom they thought common 
people. In the eyes of the sailors and of Prince Im- 
manuel, all men were equally dear and equally rev- 
erenced; and the same kindly invitation was given to 
rich and poor, prince and pauper, old and young. 

At first, the mates and sailors were allowed to do 
their work without much annoyance. The officials 
of the town gave them free scope and let them go 
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openly about the streets, holding meetings for the peo- 
ple, to whom they told the good news of the Prince's 
invitation. This continued for a few weeks and 
many expressed their willingness to come. Not only 
the townspeople, but many of the neighboring vil- 
lagers, gladly joined the Order of the Land Force. 
But as the work went on and many had enlisted, there 
began to be murmurings of trouble. For the magis- 
trates came to see that many good citizens might em- 
bark; and although there was no ground for it, the 
suspicion began to grow that these sailors represented 
a secret embassy from another King, who wanted to 
impoverish, and perhaps capture, the town. 

Tliis idea that they formed a secret society plot- 
ting mischief, received a shadow of likelihood from a 
habit which the sailors had, of meeting together in 
private houses and holding a service of praise and 
thanks to Immanuel for his goodness. At this service 
they had a custom of breaking bread and drinking wine 
out of a common cup, to serve as a memorial of their 
Prince who had shed his blood for them and the ship. 
This custom was made a great ground of charge 
against the sailors, because it seemed to prove that 
they formed a secret society and practiced forbidden 
rites. The magistrates called a meeting of their coun- 
cil to deliberate on the matter, and then sent word to 
the Emperor of their Kingdom, telling him of all that 
was taking place. In their report, they defamed the 
sailors as conspirators, who were trj-ing to turn the 
people against his rule. This message roused tlie Em- 
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peror's fears, and he sent back an order that the sailors 
were to be punished and imprisoned, and any of his 
own people who were friendly to the expedition should 
be put to death. Moreover he pleased the magistrates 
immensely by giving them leave to use any captured 
sailors for the circus and the popular games, where 
they were to be put in an arena to fight with half- 
starved lions. 

When this message was received, the magistrates 
began to put it in force. They published a large 
printed notice, copies of which were posted over the 
town, forbidding any loyal citizen of the Emperor to 
have any dealings with the sailors, on pain of death; 
and the notice concluded by offering a handsome re- 
ward for anyone who should give evidence which 
would lead to a conviction. This last part of the no- 
tice caused a great amount of wrong and injustice. 
For as can be easily guessed, it led unscrupulous men, 
or men with a grudge against their neighbors, to de- 
nounce them as in league with the sailors. For a time, 
It seemed as if pandemonium was let loose. Every- 
one went in fear of his life, and base informers rose 
up who were ready to denounce even innocent citizens 
in the hope of gain. I am sorry to speak of the bad 
part taken by the men who deserted when the ship ar- 
rived in the harbor, and also by others who forsook 
the sailors under this new reign of terror. These de- 
serters furnished lists of citizens who were in sympa- 
thy with the Expedition and had joined the Land 
Force. As a reward for their information, they were 
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allowed to take the possessions of those who were 
judged guilty. This led to great wrong, and many 
were the personal grudges which were glutted under 
cover of the magistrate's order. Some of the sailors, 
and many of the citizens who had joined the Land 
Force, were captured, and were either imprisoned or 
put to death. It is true that they were offered pardon 
and freedom, but only on a scandalous condition to 
which no honorable member of the crew could submit 
If they were willing to deny Immanuel as a true prince, 
and agree to desert his ship, they would be let oflF! 
But what honorable seaman, think you, would deny 
his beliefs so far as do that? Some one or two did, 
but they were men of straw and time-servers. The 
majority were as true as steel in this dark time of 
persecution. 

There were many very heroic deeds, where the 
sailors, choosing to die rather than deny Immanuel, 
were thrown to fight the lions. One man in particu- 
lar, by name Mr. Shrinking, did a notable thing. By 
nature, he was a shrinking creature, true to his name, 
and fearfully afraid of physical pain. He had held 
some talks with the sailors, and had become per- 
suaded to join Immanuel. But while he was making 
preparations for the voyage, a force of police entered 
his house, and haled him off to the magistrates. It 
turned out that some spy had seen him with the sail- 
ors, and hoped to gain a reward by denouncing him. 
The poor captive was in great fear on discovering his 
predicament. When the magistrate told him what 
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would happen to him, and asked if he was willing to 
deny the Prince and forsake the voyage, Mr. Shrink- 
ing was in such terror for his life, that he blurted out 
a denial of the Prince; and, with the thought of the 
lions in his mind, promised that he would have noth- 
ing to do with the ship. The council, after threaten- 
ing him, let him off, and Mr. Shrinking heaved a sigh 
of relief as he stepped out into the free air. His 
wife and children received him with great joy when 
he returned home, for they were very dear to each 
other. 

And yet, the poor man (now that he was free and 
the danger past) began to feel that his joy was spoiled 
forever. In the secret of his heart, he despised him- 
self as a coward and traitor. He had learned, in 
these last few days, to love Immanuel more than any- 
thing, and his heart told him that he had played false 
with his Prince. He found none of the old joy he 
had had in life, for he felt he had saved himself at 
the cost of his honor and conscience. Sometimes he 
tried to argue himself into the right A sly voice 
whispered to him that he had denied Immanuel only 
for the good of his wife and children. What would 
they have done, if he had died? But though he would 
like to have believed this excuse, he knew it was a lie. 
Then at other times, another voice said, " After all, 
what was the good of dying foolishly? Life is sweet. 
What docs a mere belief matter? Is it worth giving 
up this beautiful world to tread the dark ways of 
death ? " But all the voices together could not bring 
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him comfort, for there was another voice within him, 
which, no matter how it was smothered, kept calling, 
"Coward! Traitor! Here is the man who denied 
his Prince! " 

So, for a few days, Mr. Shrinking went about as 
miserable a man as any in all the town of Civil 
Power. But one day, as he was idling about in mis- 
ery, he thought that he would go to the amphitheatre 
to chase away the thoughts which dogged him, and 
drown his misery in excitement. For a time, he en- 
joyed the sports in the arena, and had half- forgotten 
his trouble. But in the middle of the programme, 
there was a great cheering, as the doors of the dens 
were opened, and two roaring lions rushed out into 
the sunk arena. Before Mr. Shrinking realized what 
was happening, two people — z man and a woman — 
were thrown down into the arena for the people's 
sport. At first the hungry lions did not see them, 
and the man and woman, with glad faces, rose and 
began to sing a hymn of praise to Immanuel. Mr. 
Shrinking, clutching the rail beside him, gazed at them 
with fascinated eyes, and half-wished, in his misery, 
that he had possessed courage enough to face such an 
ordeal. Those people who were dying seemed hap- 
pier than he who had saved his life! Suddenly the 
man in the arena looked up at the people, and his eyes 
seemed to light on Mr. Shrinking. At that moment, 
he recognized the doomed man as one of the sailors 
who had spoken to him about Immanuel. There, be- 
fore him, was this sailor about to die, with a song on 
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his lips; and here was he, with his heart like lead. 
The end came soon, for the h'ons espied their prey 
and came creeping to their quarry. The man and 
woman faced them quietly, hand-in-hand, and lest 
they should be tempted to cry out, they closed their 
eyes. But the lions were more merciful than men, 
and the poor victims* eyes were soon closed in peace 
forever. 

Mr. Shrinking rose from his seat with dazed eyes. 
The cheers of the people rang in his ears like the mock- 
ery of devils. Hardly knowing what he did, he 
struggled through the benches of the circus and stag- 
gered into the open air. The sweat stood on his 
brow like rain-drops, and in his agony, he cursed the 
day he was born. But light was nearer than he imag- 
ined, for suddenly a new strength seemed to possess 
him, and he cried aloud, " Why cannot I — even I, and 
even yet — ^have such joy?" At once he came to a 
resolve, and his face changed as if a cloud had lifted 
from it. With a new courage and a peace he had not 
known for days, he made straight for his home. He 
called his wife and children together, and told them 
that at all costs he must be loyal to Immanuel. If he 
kept on like this, he would end by taking his own life. 
His wife broke into tears, and implored him, for his 
own and the children's sake, to do nothing. It was 
hard for him to resist such a plea, but he felt that his 
whole peace was hanging in the balance. All that 
night he talked it over with his wife. In the end, 
though sadly, she came to the same decision, and 
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with a heroism even greater than his own» agreed that 
he must be true to his own soul. So when morning 
had come, he kissed his wife and children, with the 
tears running down his cheeks, and commended them 
to Immanuel's care. Then he went out of his house, 
and made straight for the magistrates* hall. When 
he had been admitted, he said to them quietly, " I 
am the man who was charged with being in league 
with Prince Immanuel, and you discharged me when 
I denied it. I wish to tell you, sirs, that I lied. I 
love and I serve none but Prince Immanuel. Do with 
me as you will." 

Within a few days, there was another performance 
at the people's amphitheatre, but on this occasion, the 
man who formerly had watched the sport made sport 
for others. 
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" Verily, verily. I say unto thee. When thou wast young, thou 
girdedst thyself, and walkedst whither thou wouldest: but when 
thou shalt be old, thou shalt stretch forth thy hands, and an- 
other shall gird thee, and carry thee whither thou wouldest not. 

"This spake he, signifying by what death he should glorify 
God. And when he had spoken this, he saith unto him. Follow 
Me." 

John xxi. i& 19. 



CHAPTER XVII 

THE FIGHT ON THE STAIRS 

ALL this gives an idea of how affairs were going 
in the town of " Civil Power." The magistrates 
had made up their minds to suppress the sailors, and, 
if possible, to capture the ship. A general move had 
been planned on this line, and they began to take steps 
to carry it out. Orders, for instance, were given to 
their mariners to get some of their warships ready 
for an attack on the Safety. While these orders were 
being carried through, something had happened on 
shore which brought hostilities to a head sooner than 
was intended. One evening, when there was a high 
wind blowing, a fire broke out in a house, situated in 
the back part of the town. This quarter of the town 
was greatly neglected, and the houses, which were 
wretched and poor, and generally built of wood, were 
packed together like books on a shelf. When the 
fire broke out, everything combined to make it a great 
blaze. The houses were wooden: they were closely 
huddled together: there had been a long period of 
drying heat : the wind was high and blowing into the 
town. As can be imagined, the fire soon caught a firm 
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hold, and it spread with licking flames from house to 
house. It looked almost as if the whole city was 
doomed. The conflagration blazed for days, and large 
tracts of the town were burned to a dust-heap before 
the fire was got under. Many lives were lost, and 
many people rendered homeless. 

During all the time, no one worked harder than the 
sailors to lend a hand in saving the town. But (can 
you believe it?) the report got about that it was a party 
of sailors who had started the fire, by way of revenge 
against the magistrates. No one who really knew the 
sailors could have believed such a gross charge. 
Everybody nowadays knows that the charge was un- 
true, for the sailors were too good and honest to re- 
sort to such knavish tricks. But the people of the town 
were so excited and so credulous, that they believed 
the report without questioning. If they had disliked 
the sailors before, it can be imagined how they hated 
them now. The Emperor himself came into the town, 
and by his orders a crusade of persecution and death 
was started against the sailors and their friends. A 
man's life was not worth a moment's purchase, if he 
was known to be a friend of the sailors. This was a 
time of black terror for any of the townspeople who 
were enrolled in the order of the Land Force. 

Now it so happened that when this crusade of war 
broke out, the mate Peter was lodging in the town, in 
a friend's house, with three other men who had been 
helping him in the work. They were too late to get 
oflF to the ship, as the piers were all closely watched. 
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and they could not slip out of the town, because every- 
body was on the outlook for any who were known to 
be sailors. So they just lay close within their house, 
hoping that the soldiers would not discover their 
whereabouts. For a day or two all went well, and 
they began to think that they might escape discovery. 
But late one afternoon, they were rudely disappointed, 
for they heard the tread of a squad of soldiers march- 
ing up the street. A halt was called opposite their 
house, and the officer in command, knocking at the 
door, called loudly, " Open, in the Emperor's name I *' 
Some spy must have given information. 

It had been agreed, amongst the people in the house, 
that if this should happen, no one should answer the 
summons. They knew they could not resist long, but 
they resolved to hold out as long as they could. Their 
plan was to barricade the door, and so gain time to 
slip out by a back entrance, while the soldiers were 
forcing their way in. This the sailors now tried to 
do, and were just on the point of unbolting the back 
door, when someone fortunately looked out of the win- 
dow and saw a soldier's head peeping from behind 
some bushes in the garden. So here they were, shut 
up in the house, caught like rats in a trap. 

They were brave men, ready to die for Immanud's 
sake, but they resolved, if need be, to make as brave 
and stout a fight of it as possible. So they all went 
up the stairs, and waited there, knowing that it was 
the easiest place to guard, because of its narrowness 
and steepness. They had not long to wait, for the 
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officer, getting no answer to his second call, ordered 
his men to break down the door. Soon the whole 
house was resounding with the blows. But neither 
were the inmates idle. They laid hold of any articles 
which came to their hands, and using them as missiles 
from the upper windows, tried to beat back their as- 
sailants from the door. For a time they kept the enemy 
at bay. But they knew all they could do was only 
staving off the evil hour. This was shown when 
the soldiers, who had been drawn off for a few min- 
utes, returned with a long heavy pole, with which they 
began to ram the door. Even the stoutest barrier 
could not long withstand this battery, and after a few 
ringing blows had been administered, a shout arose 
from outside, as the door gave a crash. *' Now once 
again," cried the soldiers together, and with another 
attempt, they ran at the door with their huge batter- 
ing-ram; and the door, bursting open, sent them all 
sprawling to the ground. But they were up in a trice, 
and seizing their swords, clattered through the open 
door. 

By this time, the sailors had taken up their stand 
at the head of the stairs. From the point of view of 
strategy, no place could have been better chosen. The 
captain of the squad came halfway up the stairs, and 
called on the sailors to surrender, to which the only 
reply was, " We'll surrender when you take us." The 
captain thereupon turned and ordered his men to 
charge, and the fight began in earnest. For a time, 
the sailors had no difficulty in holding their own even 
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against the big odds of their enemies. Only one man 
could come up the stairs at a time; and as the assail 
ant was thus placed at a great disadvantage by the 
steepness and narrowness, a few thrusts from the sail- 
ors were able to put one or two of the soldiers out of 
the fight, and give the others a wholesome respect for 
their long swords. Even although the men below 
crushed up the stairs, they could make no headway 
against the defenders, who meanwhile held the key of 
the situation. 

At length, after the loss of a man or two, the cap- 
tain called his men off, in order to devise some better 
means of carrying the position. It was during this 
time of respite that one of the sailors, who had been 
exploring the house, returned with the news that there 
was a skylight which opened on to the back roof, 
through which a man might squeeze, and then pass 
along to an adjoining house and so escape. It would 
not do for all of them to attempt it, as that would lead 
to observation, and they might only pass from one dan- 
ger into a greater. But the three sailors pressed the 
mate to go and leave them. They urged him for the 
sake of the ship, telling him how valuable his life and 
gifts were for the service of Immanuel. Who was 
there who had such influence and such power of 
speech as Peter? If he went now, their plan had a 
chance of success, for it was fast turning dark. The 
mate could slip out, crawl along the roofs, and take 
the risk of finding an exit out to the street through one 
of the other houses. But Peter would not hear of such 
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a desertion, and said he would die with them. For a 
while he stuck to this, until the pleadings of his com- 
panions overbore him. He was one of the bravest 
men living, and no one ever could suspect that his 
courage had failed him. So when he had given in 
to their entreaties, he took a fond farewell, and scram- 
bling out on the roof, crawled silently along from house 
to house, while his three companions remained behind 
to hold the fort 

Everything turned out excellently for the mate. 
He dropped through a skylight into an unused house, 
and managed to slip out into a back alley. Well 
muffled up, he made for the landward end of the 
town, which was least likely to be guarded, and at 
last reached the fields outside the city. He began 
then to make a circuit of the place in the hope of 
reaching the shore, where he might procure a boat 
to take him to the ship. 

But he had not gone far, when some one stepped 
out of the darkness a few paces in front of him, and 
hailed him by name. Peter put his hand to his sword, 
resolving not to be taken now, after so much had 
been accomplished. But something in the voice 
struck him as familiar. In the growing darkness, 
holding his sword before him, he came forward and 
peered into the face of his companion. He drew 
back quickly with a cry of bewildered astonishment, 
for the man before him had the face of Immanuel, 
his loved and lost Prince! How could this be? Was 
it just a prank of his fancy? But however odd it 
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might seem, Peter never questioned for a moment 
that this was Immanuel himself come to meet him. 
So, in simple faith, he cried out, " Whither goest thou, 
my Lord, whither goest thou ? " The stranger made 
answer as simply, ** I go back to the town to die once 
more with my people." And as soon as he had said 
this, he vanished into the darkness. 

Peter stood on the spot, as if he had been struck 
into a statue. What could be the meaning of this? 
Was it only a dream after all, or the creation of an 
excited fancy? At length, light broke over his mind, 
and he cried out, " I see it now, my Lord. It is your 
will that I should go back to die. Forgive me that 
I yielded to their entreaties and forsook my duty." 
So, there on the spot, without a qualm (for he was 
the bravest of the brave), the mate turned on his 
heel, and made for the city again. He worked his 
way through the streets, and came back to the house 
where he and his fellows had fought. Just as he 
reached the door, the soldiers came streaming out, 
carrying the three sailors, sorely wounded, and only 
beaten after a desperate fight. Peter came up to them 
and said, " Brethren, I die with you, and I die with 
my Lord." So he was arrested by the soldiers and 
carried off. Within a few days he and his three com- 
panions paid the penalty of death. Truly, they had 
died with their Master; and he, in their hour of 
suffering, gave them the strength to endure bravely. 
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Lo, on the darkness brake a wandering ray: 
A Vision flashed along the Appian Way. 
Divinely on the pagan night it shone — 
A mournful Face — z Figure hurrying on— 
Though haggard and dishevelled, frail and worn, 
A King, of David's lineage, crowned with thorn. 
"Lord, whither farest?" Peter wondering cried 
•• To Rome," said Christ, " to be rccrudfied." 



THE LAND OF DELUSION 



"O Timothy, keep that which is committed to thy trustt 
avoiding profane and vain babblings, and oppositions of science 
falsely so called : 

" Which some professing have erred concerning the faith." 

I Timothy vi. 20^ 21. 



CHAPTER XVIII 



THE LAND OF DELUSION 



THIS State of trouble and persecution continued 
for a long period. At times the pressure eased 
off, but again, the magistrates, wishing to stand high 
for zeal, made a stricter search, and put many of 
the sailors and their friends to death. But in spite 
of the oppression, the work went steadily ahead, and 
the seamen gladly risked the danger in order to tell 
the townspeople the story of the good news. They 
slipped ashore by night and at quiet times, and many 
were their friends and secret sympathizers in the town 
and throughout the countryside. 

During this time the ship sometimes left the har- 
bor and made cruises among the other islands, al- 
ways returning on different occasions to its anchor- 
age in the bay. 

One of these cruises brought the expedition into 
some peril, which, but for Captain Spirit, might have 
proved its undoing. They had set sail from " Civil 
Power," and after some days' steaming, had reached 
the Land of Delusion. This was a large island king- 
dom, peopled by strange folk, who held odd views 
and believed in odd doctrines. Anything that was 
unusual found ready acceptance among them, and, 
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of course, strange views begot a strange life. A re- 
port of this land and its sad condition reached the ears 
of the sailors and induced them to go to its help, and 
bring the natives to a knowledge of Immanuel ! 

But the ship had not been in port a week or two, 
when the wiser heads among the crew foresaw dan- 
ger. It was not an open danger, such as had assailed 
them in " Civil Power," but in some ways it was 
more deadly, because secret. For when the sailors 
went ashore and began to talk with the natives, they 
encountered men who were very clever with their 
tongues and skilled in argument. These men called 
themselves by the odd name of Gnostics, and were 
so practised in talk and strange thinking, that the 
simple unlettered sailors were like playthings in their 
hands. When the sailors began to speak of Im- 
manuel, their hearers listened eagerly, and then be- 
gan to ask questions. They asked who the Prince 
was, where he had come from, how he had come, 
and what he hoped to do; and to all these questions, 
of course, the sailors answered as best they could. 
It seemed at first as if the mates had made a deep 
impression, for many of these Gnostics readily agreed 
to accept Immanuel and join the venture. 

But a different tale was soon to be told. These 
strange men, in their clever but deluded way, began 
in turn to tell about Immanuel to others. Their ac- 
count of the Prince, however, was so confused with 
their vain thinking, and so mixed up with their de- 
luded notions, that not only did they perplex their 
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own countrymen, but in the end they affected even 
the sailors. In time, some of the simple seamen 
hardly knew the false from the true, or the real from 
the imagined. Their minds were filled with odd, 
queer notions, and the sweet clear story of Immanuel's 
life and death was jumbled up with strange and 
foreign mixtures. 

All this began to affect the ship at once. The crew 
seemed to be smitten with a plague of strange dreams. 
In the end, some of them hardly knew whether Im- 
manuel had ever lived, or was only the invention of 
some dreamer. The decks became a scene of fantastic 
arguments, and there were even open and heated quar- 
rels. How it was all to end, puzzled the wiser men. 

When any one who has no special skill begins to 
tamper with delicate machinery, there is sure to be 
trouble. In the same way, when simple, untrained 
men begin to handle big doctrines and philosophies, 
confusion is certain. Many of the seamen got so 
bewildered with doubts and dreams, that they ceased 
to believe in Immanuel, and forsook the ship. They 
wandered about this Land of Delusion, and all the 
old joy and faith went out of their life. They were 
like rudderless ships, driven hither and thither at the 
mercy of the winds, and unable to reach a haven of 
safety. 

But worse was to follow. It was the delight of 
some of these Gnostics to beguile the seamen out to 
a great park, where there was a huge maze. This 
maze was made up of countless circling roads and 
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alleys which seemed to lead nowhere, or which some- 
times ended in a blank wall. It extended for miles 
and miles, up over the hills and through dark forests, 
and woe betide the simple man who let himself be 
ensnared in these paths. It was pitiable to see the 
distracted sailors trying to find their way out of the 
maze. They wandered aimlessly and desperately 
through the tortuous and baffling alleys, and many 
of them were so confused and tired that they sat down 
anywhere, and gave up all idea of finding the way 
out. And even when the ship left the port, there were 
many of these foolish mariners still entrapped in the 
maze. 

The general state of the ship became so bad that 
the wiser men, on the Captain's advice, resolved to 
lift anchor and stand out to sea again. Before de- 
parting, they sent out search parties for all the wan- 
dering sailors. Some were found, and brought back. 
Others,- even when found, were so dazed and per- 
plexed, that they refused to return. And many more, 
I am sorry to tell, were never discovered at all. They 
wandered about the maze and up over the hills, and 
were either killed by wild beasts or died of hunger. 

Even with this loss, the mates were glad when 
they weighed anchor and saw the last of that doleful 
place. Numbers of those who had been found and 
brought on ship, were sick and ailing for many days. 
But after a time, by the aid of the doctors, and by 
the simple food of the ship, they recovered their 
former health and strength. 
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"Ye are all the children of light, and the children of the day; 
we are not of the night, or of darkness. 

"Therefore let us not sleep, as do others; but let us watch 
and be sober." 

I Thessalonians v. 5, 6. 

" For we hear that there are some who walk among you dis- 
orderly, working not at all, but are busybodies. 

"Now them that are such we command and exhort by our 
Lord Jesus Christ, that with quietness they work, and eat their 
own bread" 

2 Thessalonians iiL 11, 12. 



CHAPTER XIX 

THE ADVENTURE IN LOTUS LAND 

FROM the Land of Delusion, the ship passed on, 
until it reached the far-famed Lotus Land, where 
the men and women are so idle that they sleep for 
days on end. In this place, the natives eat the leaf 
of the Lotus, which so drugs their minds and wills, 
that they lie in the sunshine in a languorous sleep. 
The weather, moveover, is so warm, and food is so 
easily obtained, that the people have no houses and 
need do no work. They lie out on the green slopes 
or under the branching trees, until death or disease 
carries them off. 

For although, at first sight, the land looks fair and 
pleasant, the black hand of disease lies over it like 
a cloud. For one thing, such an idle life makes the 
people weak and soft, and, added to that, the great 
heat and the un tended vegetation breed all kinds of 
strange fevers and agues. By ill luck, this grim side 
of the life does not show itself readily to a casual 
visitor. He sees only the fine land, the gorgeous 
weather, and the enticing languor of the people; and 
so it is little wonder that, at the first flush, the land 
seems indeed a perfect paradise. Many have been se- 
duced thereby to dwell in the country, until, in the 
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end, their wills have been so weakened by languor and 
the lotus plant, that even when they would depart, they 
cannot. 

I "Branches they bore of that enchanted stem, 

Laden with flower and fruit, whereof they gave 
I To each, but whoso did receive of them 

And taste, to him the gushing of the wave 
I Far, far away did seem to mourn and rave 

I On alien shores: and if his fellow spake, 

His voice was thin, as voices from the grave; 
I And deep asleep he seemed, yet all awake. 

And music in his ears his beating heart did make." 

When the ship came to this land, the subtle influ- 
ence of the place was soon felt. At the beginning, 
the Captain warned all men who went ashore to be 
on their guard against the wicked blight. Yet for 
days there were no very evident signs of evil effect. 
The sailors went ashore on their errands and spoke 
to the natives about Immanuel and the promise of 
the voyage. Most of the natives were so dazed and 
lotus-drunken that they paid little heed to what was 
said. One or two (especially some who had been 
promising men and women in their youth, and who 
had been fighting blindly against their evil habits) 
welcomed the message of Immanuel and joined the 
voyage. 

One of these men, in particular, had a great battle 
with himself in breaking free from the evil habits 
of the island. He had come willingly aboard the 
ship with one of the mates to join the voyage, and 
for a day or two he seemed to be his own man again. 
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But after a few weeks, the old longing for the lotus 
leaf broke over him afresh. He fought the craving 
down for days; but one night, the desire so over- 
powered him that he slipped overboard and swam 
to the shore. There, in a wild passion, he drugged 
himself deep with the lotus, and when the sailors 
came ashore the next day, they found him back again 
in his old deadly sleep. Some were for giving him 
up as a useless case, but one or two of the mates 
refused to despair of him. They waited beside him 
and gave him help, and when he came to his senses 
again, they persuaded him to embark once morp. 

For a week or two, all went well with the man. 
Then, as with a rush, the devils seemed to possess 
him again. He fought them manfully, and called 
on Immanuel's help. This brought relief for the time, 
but the next day, in an unwary moment, he was caught 
by the old craving, and slunk back again to the shore. 

But the good mates would not despair of him, al- 
though by this time the man had almost despaired 
of himself. They found him again and nursed him, 
and then persuaded him to return. He continued 
well and strong for some time, but, as was to be ex- 
pected, his old desires came back on him, like the flow 
of a tide. But, by this time, he had learned the les- 
son of his own weakness. As soon as he felt the 
craving return, he rushed to Captain Spirit and asked 
to be put in irons in the strong-room. This the Cap- 
tain gladly did at the man's request, and kept him in 
chains until the craving was mastered. This became 
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the man's custom in times of danger. Whenever he 
felt his desires return, he rushed to the Captain, and 
asked to be put in irons. In this way the poor fellow 
was kept safe, until the craving had almost been 
starved out. Distrusting his own resources, he will- 
ingly put himself in the Captain's hands, and in speak- 
ing of this, he was accustomed to say, — " I am free 
only when I am the Captain's bondsman." 

But, sad to say, Lotus Land had more effect on the 
crew than they had on it. After a time, it was seen 
that many of the men had fallen under its subtle 
blight. The very air of the place seemed to affect 
them, and make them drowsy and listless. Some men 
ate the fruit of the island, and were laid low with 
a sort of sleeping-sickness. I fear also that a few 
others, either from bravado or curiosity, tasted the 
Lotus, and ran great danger thereby. Many even of 
the best sailors turned drowsy and careless in their 
work. A rather odd reason was given by some to 
excuse their idleness. They went about declaring 
that Immanuel had promised to return to his ship in 
a short time. For all that was known, the Prince 
might come to-morrow. So they argued that there 
was little use in doing any work or finishing any or- 
dinary labor, if Immanuel was to come so soon and 
take them to the Happy Isles. This idea spread out- 
rageously and affected many of the crew. They gave 
up their daily work, and began to wait in idleness and 
sleep for the Prince. The decks remained soiled and 
dirty, the brasses were unpolished, even the ship's 
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cooking was not properly tended. Everything was 
thrown into confusion and waste. Work was left 
half-finished, and the tools thrown down just where 
they were. The discipline of the ship was even en- 
dangered, for the men argued that it was useless to 
work if the Prince was coming. Had this gone on, 
the vessel would have lain there in Lotus Land, until 
its steel and timbers rusted and rotted away. 

But the Captain called Mate Paul and instructed 
him how to deal with the trouble. Paul came to the 
men and rated them soundly for their foolish ways* 
He told them that certainly the Prince would come, 
but who could know the date or the hour? Immanuel 
might come to-morrow, but, on the other hand, he 
might not come for years. Besides, he argued, was 
this a way to prepare for his coming? What would 
the Prince say if he returned and found them neglect- 
ing their ordinary tasks? The Prince (who always 
praised faithfulness) would take this as no compliment, 
but as an insult. When he came, he would expect to 
find every man at his post, doing his turn of work 
with the utmost faithfulness. Moreover, all their 
idleness would only lead them into evil habits, for no 
man could possibly be lazy and good at the same time. 

In words like these, the mate spoke to the seamen, 
and his speech was so telling that the sailors gave 
up their foolish ideas, and turned to the ship's work 
again. But so bad had been the influence of this evil 
land, that the mates very wisely turned the ship's bow 
to sea again, and made for the Port of Civil Power. 



THE NIGHT SURPRISE 



"Watch and pray, that ye enter not into temptation: the 
spirit indeed is willing, but the flesh is weak." 

Matthew xxvi. 41. 

"Marvel not that I said unto thee» Ye must be bom again." 

John iii. 7. 



CHAPTER XX 



THE NIGHT SURPRISE 



WHEN they put into Civil Power once more, 
things had changed a little. One or two of 
the Emperors had either died or been deposed. Dur- 
ing the intervening period, the members of the Land 
Force in the town had suffered many ups and downs 
of fortune. Sometimes they had been allowed to go 
unmolested, and at other times they had suffered cruel 
trials. On their arrival back, the sailors discovered 
that the reigning king was inclined to be most friendly 
to them. He even invited them ashore to visit him 
at his palace. After a time, he became so influenced 
by one of the mates that he actually joined the Land 
Force of the ship, and became a lover of Immanuel. 
During his reign, all went well with the work. The 
ship made expeditions to the neighboring islands, 
returning at the end of each cruise, and making Civil 
Power its base of operations. Thus everything 
favored the expedition at this time of smiling for- 
tune. 

But often, as we know, fortune may be a worse 
enemy than misfortune. People are apt to grow care- 
less and easy when all things go well with them. 
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Truly, more people have been wrecked by success 
than failure. 

But a change in fortune came soon enough. A 
new emperor, called Julian, ascended the throne, 
who had come to hate the very name of the ship. 
In earlier days, he had met some of the old priests 
of the island, who had filled his heart with a love 
for the former customs of the kingdom; and he re- 
solved, when he became king, to do his best to defeat 
the sailors and sink their ship, and so bring back the 
old ways and customs, which the late emperor had 
abolished. His burning hatred made him the more 
cunning, and as he was really a clever man, he be- 
came the worst opponent which the crew ever en- 
countered. 

At this special time, the ship had returned from an 
expedition to some of the surrounding islands, and 
was now lying moored in the bay. I fear that the 
general peace of the last reign had made the sailors 
so careless, that they had become slack in their duties. 
The same keen watch as of old was not now kept, 
and the discipline aboard ship had become loose. For 
one thing, the men (it was noticed) did not go to con- 
sult the Captain in any difficulty, as they had done 
formerly. Some of the chief sailors had even adopted 
the ways and manners of the people of the town, and 
it was their habit now to bustle about in gaudy uni- 
forms, for they too had become fond of power and 
display. The Captain, according to his usual custom, 
said nothing, but we know he was greatly grieved. 
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Of late this was especially the case, for once or twice 
he had given orders to his mates to take the ship on 
some difficult cruises, but the men by various excuses 
had turned a deaf ear to his voice. Evidently, they 
preferred the quiet of the bay and an idle time about 
town, visiting the big houses and the palaces. It 
looked as if the expedition was going to fail in its 
great object, for the ship lay in the bay for long 
periods, until its bottom was green with seaweed. 
The men, too, had got out of fighting trim, and not 
a few had turned fat and lazy. Even quarrels were 
not unknown among them. Thus prosperity was 
like to be their ruin. 

Julian set about his plans very slyly. For a time 
he encouraged the sailors in their carelessness, and 
fomented many of the strifes which had arisen. 
Meanwhile, he was laying his plans most carefully. 
He ordered soldiers to be conveyed secretly into the 
town, and instructed the mariners in his service to 
exercise themselves in their ships, so that they might 
be fit for a fight. Outwardly, however, everything 
seemed quiet; but it was only the lull before the storm. 
One of the greatest struggles which the ship was ever 
to pass through was now impending, and yet here 
were the sailors as careless and unsuspecting as they 
could well be ! They even looked on at Julian's prep- 
arations, without ever suspecting that these prepara- 
tions were meant for any bad end. It is odd how 
dulled our minds can be, when we grow careless. 

As soon as Julian's plans were ripe, the blow fell 
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The day had been warm, and the ship had lain idly 
in the bay, with half the seamen ashore, enjoying 
themselves at dinners in the big palaces. Julian had 
most of the leading men of the town in league with 
him, and they, at his suggestion, had invited many of 
the officers and crew to parties on shore. By even- 
ing, then, the ship was half empty, and most of the 
chief officers were on land in their fine uniforms. 
Many of them, indeed, had arranged to sleep ashore 
for the night instead of returning to the ship. Such 
laxity as this would never have been thought of in 
more trying times. 

When darkness fell, a close observer might have 
noticed a great moving to and fro on the east side 
of the bay. There were crowds of mariners and 
soldiers busily launching boats and muffling the oars ; 
and some of the warships in the bay were quietly get- 
ting cleared for action. As little noise as possible was 
made, but yet, had there been a fit watch kept aboard 
the Safety, some suspicion must have been aroused. 
As things were, everything seemed to favor Julian's 
plan, for while his men were Wrapped in the concealing 
darkness, the blaze of light aboard the ship made it 
an easy object of prey. 

The Emperor's plan was to ship as many men as 
possible aboard the boats, row out to the Safety, 
scramble on deck, and take the crew by surprise. 
Orders were given in low voices, the men were 
shipped, and the muffled oars allowed them to steal 
across the bay unheard. Slowly they drew near the 
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fated vessel. Every one seemed asleep on board, and 
to judge by appearances, there was almost no watch 
kept at all. The boats drew silently alongside; and 
the men laughed at the sailors' folly, when they found 
the stepping-ladders down, as if to aid them in board- 
ing. They crept up like cats, and two or three boat- 
loads had quickly climbed aboard and concealed them- 
selves in the shadows of the deck-cabins, while others 
still came crowding in. Every man of the attacking 
party might have got aboard without warning but for 
an accident which happened to one of the invaders. As 
he was making for the shelter of the cabins, he tripped 
over a coil of rope which was lying about, and his 
cutlass fell with a rattle on the deck. The commander 
uttered a curse at his clumsiness, and called softly to 
the men below to hurry up. 

The noise had not passed unnoticed, but many of 
the sailors, in their careless folly, had attributed it 
to one of the crew. Some sailors were sitting in an 
adjoining cabin, and at the noise a man opened the 
door and looked out. At first he saw nothing to 
arouse suspicion, and imagined that it must have been 
one of the crew who had made the stir. But sud- 
denly he saw some figures crouching in the shadow of 
the cabin, and he made at once to give the alarm. Al- 
most before he could speak, he was cut down by the 
slash of a cutlass, but as he fell, he managed to give a 
loud cry. The noise resounded all over the ship, but 
it was instantly drowned by a louder. For the in- 
vaders saw now that caution was useless; so their 
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leaders gave a shout, and the men rushed to overpower 
the crew. The awakened sailors, blaming their own 
folly, scrambled on deck, hastily dressed and hastily 
armed, and the ship became a scene of wild confusion. 
Cries rose in the air, as the sailors called to their fel- 
lows to warn them; and all the time, up the ladders 
scrambled more boat-loads of the invaders. 

At first, the enemy swept everything before them. 
Almost without opposition, they hewed down the few 
sailors who rushed on deck, and surprised many more 
in their cabins, putting them to the sword after a brief 
encounter. A party of them made for the hatches to 
batten down the crew and passengers. But, by good 
fortune, this manoeuvre failed, and the surprised 
sailors^ came tumbling up on deck to join in the fray. 
They now made up in valor for their past careless- 
ness, and so the fight raged keenly along the decks. 
Each side was getting reinforced minute by minute, 
as the sailors came up from their cabins, and the 
enemy from their boats. The scuffle was at too close 
quarters for firearms, as friend and foe were mixed 
in confusion. So there was nothing but the slash of 
swords and cutlasses. 

The main contest raged amidship, where the men 
were gathered. In spite of many heroic deeds, the 
sailors were being steadily driven forward to the bow 
of the ship, and it seemed as if there could be only 
one end to the fray. Man after man went down; 
and they were forced to give way, until their backs 
were ahnost against the Captain's cabin. This re- 
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minded them for the first time of their half- forgotten 
Leader, and one or two of them, in the rear, cried out 
to him for help and guidance. He was quick to re- 
spond to such an appeal, and his voice gave them fresh 
courage. He ordered a brave young man, called 
Newlife, to gather together a band of sailors, race 
along the under decks, and take the enemy in the rear. 
Newlife, who had many of the gifts of a leader, called 
to the main body to hold out ; then taking his men with 
•him, he dived down the forestairs and ran along 
towards the stern of the ship. He and his men came 
up behind the rear of the invaders, and fell on them 
with all the force of surprise. He planted some men 
at the gangways and ladders to stop reinforcements 
arriving. Then, with increased zeal, he and his band 
threw themselves on the rear of the fight. 

The surprise itself broke the ranks of the enemy, 
for in their fear they imagined that a fresh party 
had come aboard to the relief of the sailors. Al- 
though still strong the foe were now hemmed in be- 
tween two attacks, and were obviously at a disadvan- 
tage. The tables were turned, and the attackers be- 
came the attacked. The invaders still fought with 
fury, but some of the sting had gone out of their 
blows. They began to cast about for a way of re- 
treat, but they were hemmed in on the open space of 
the deck, with the two parties closing in on them. 
Newlife, in particular, fought like a lion, and his 
words to his men did as much as his blows. Once 
or twice, he just escaped the slash of a sword, and 
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already he had an ugly-Iooking cut on his cheek. But 
nothing seemed to daunt him. He called above the 
din and clatter, '' For Immanuel and the Faith/^ and 
rushed in with greater daring than ever. All this was 
bound to tell in time, for the sailors had now regained 
their courage. They knew, too, that they were fight- 
ing for their lives and for the ship that was even 
dearer than life. There is nothing gives a man cour- 
age like such a faith. Paid soldiers and hired varlets 
are as chaif before him, for he is fired with an ideal 
and armed with a dream. 

So events turned out now. Each sailor fought 
with the might of ten. The invaders began to give 
way before their onslaught, until they were driven 
together in a confused crowd between the two bands 
of sailors. Suddenly something seemed to break, 
like the snap of a violin-string. All in a moment, 
the invaders took to their heels and fled. What hap- 
pened was really this: The leader of the enemy had 
come face to face with Newlife, and they went at it 
together, like heroes. The big man lunged with his 
sword and wounded the sailor on the left shoulder. 
The blow nearly staggered him, but he held his ground 
and slashed in. Again the big man, who seemed the 
better swordsman, wounded him on the arm, and all 
the blows Newlife could give in return were balked 
by the enemy's fine defence. From the point of view 
of swordsmanship, it was an unequal battle, as the 
big man easily had the advantage. But the battle is 
not always to the strong. Newlife, who still kept 
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shouting out words of cheer, cried aloud, " Not by 
might, nor by power, but by my Spirit" ; and this 
seemed to give him a fine confidence. Suddenly the 
big man, who evidently saw an opportunity, lunged 
with a mighty stroke right at the young man's heart 
That stroke would have been the end of Newlife, had 
it not been that his opponent slipped on the deck, which 
was now wet with blood. The stumble diverted the 
blow, so that the sword just passed the sailor's side, 
grazing his fledi. Before the enemy could recover 
his balance, the sailor drove his weapon home, and 
the leader fell crashing to the ground. 

It was this that finally broke the ranks of the 
invaders, for almost with one mind (seeing their 
leader fallen) they rushed for the bulwarks and 
jumped overboard, in the hope of making for the 
boats. Some were struck down before they reached 
the side of the ship; others were so weak with wounds 
that they sank in the water; and only a few were 
picked up by the boats, which were now in full re- 
treat. The sailors then rushed the decks, and cleared 
the few invaders who were still holding out in the 
other parts of the ship. Thus was the dearly bought 
victory won, thanks to Newlife and his men. 

Hardly had this been done, when a few boats be- 
gan to pull out from the shore, pursued by others. 
This proved to be some of the officers and sailors 
who had been ashore. They had heard the noise of 
the battle, and had gathered together, fighting their 
way out of the bouses smd through the streets, until 
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they reached their boats. This they had not done 
without loss, but in the end, badly wounded and sorely 
reduced in numbers, they had managed to put off and 
pull for the ship. Great had been the loss of that sad 
day's work; and as they talked together of their ad- 
ventures, there came to their minds a half-forgotten 
word of the Prince, — " Watch and pray/' 



A FIGHT AT SEA 



" Fight the good fight of faith." 

I Timothy vL 12. 



"He that hath no sword, let him sell his garment, and buy 

Luke xxii. 56. 



one" 



CHAPTER XXI 



A FIGHT AT SEA 



THE mates were well aware that this was only 
the beginning of trouble. They had been suc- 
cessful in warding off the first blow, after a life and 
death struggle, but they knew that worse would fol- 
low. With awakened zeal, they set to the task of 
getting the ship cleared for action. In this work, 
Newlife was well to the fore. The wounded sailors 
were carried below and attended to by the doctors, 
and the dead bodies were given a reverent sailor's 
burial in the sea. 

How ready they were now to obey their Captain's 
orders 1 They owned, quite frankly and penitently, 
that all this trouble had come on their heads because 
they had trusted to their own stupid ideas. The Cap- 
tain's orders were now obeyed with military exact- 
ness. First of all, he ordered the lights to be put out, 
lest they should form a mark for the guns of the 
enemies' warships. Hardly had this been done, when 
a boom was heard, and a shot dropped within a yard 
or two of the bow, sending a shower of spray dash- 
ing over the vessel. It was evident that Julian was 
going to transfer the fight to his big ships, since his 
first plan of capture had failed. The other warships 
in the bay at once opened fire on the Safety, but, the 
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lights having been put out, the shots were aimed at 
random, and did no damage. 

The Captain's next order was to weigh anchor and 
steal farther out to sea in the dark, before the morn- 
ing should break. This was done; and the big ship 
slowly crept out of the bay to the open sea, where there 
was more room to manoeuvre. All was bustle aboard, 
as the men got the ship in shape and stood ready by 
the guns. Then the morning broke, the sun's early 
rays lighting up the east with streaks of growing light. 
They knew that this day would be famous in the 
records of the expedition. 

The morning showed the wisdom of the Captain's 
orders. For there, lying a mile or two outside the 
bay, were two or three men-of-war, which had stolen 
out, like themselves, in the night-time to command 
the bay and hold the Safety hedged in. But what 
was the chagrin of their enemies to find that they 
had been outwitted I The Safety now had her 
enemies in front of her, instead of being held up in 
the bay at their mercy. She had now all the chances 
of an open fight, and if the worst came to the worst, 
she could try her speed in running. 

Standing still further out, the Safety soon saw 
what she had to face. There were in all four men- 
of-war, — among them Julian's flagship, which was 
just steaming out of the bay at the time. This seemed 
long odds, — four to one. But the battle was not so 
unequal as it seemed, for the Safety was a large ship, 
her guns were of the latest make, and her men were 
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now in high feather. What she lost in numbers, she 
made up in power. 

The Captain's plan of campaign was to avoid let- 
ting the enemy surround him, where he would be a 
target for a circle of guns. As soon as he saw, there- 
fore, that the warships were under steam and mak- 
ing for sea, he turned the Safety's nose out to the open, 
as if he would take to flight. The other ships fol- 
lowed, and their guns began to volley. There was an 
answering roar from the rear guns of the Safety; 
but, for a time, the shooting of both sides was wild 
and erratic, until the gunners began to get more ac- 
curate sighting. Thus a running fight took place, 
which taught the crew two things; first, that if they 
cared, they could easily outdistance at least three of 
their rivals ; and, secondly, how best to sight and train 
their guns when running at top speed. 

The Captain's strategy soon told, for the flight be* 
gan to separate the enemy's ships in a straggling line. 
One of the four was a much more powerful vessel 
than the others, and in the eagerness of pursuit and 
confidence of power, it began to outdistance them. 
After some miles of this running, with snapshot firing, 
the Captain slowed the vessel down imperceptibly, 
until the pursuer began to creep steadily nearer. 
Meanwhile he had given orders to have all the broad- 
side guns primed. The men were at their posts, as 
eager as boys for a fray. When the ship behind had 
crept still nearer, with its fore-guns spitting fire, the 
Captain at a word swung the Safety round at full 
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speed, opened all her starboard guns at a bellow, 
careered straight for the oncoming ship, crossed the 
line of her flight most daringly, and gave her another 
broadside from the port guns as she passed. It was 
all done so suddenly, and the enemy was caught so 
unprepared, that their ship was simply raked with fire. 
One of her funnels was shot clean away, there was 
a great rent in her side at the water-line, and nothing 
was surer than that (as one of the sailors said) *' the 
sting was taken out of that thistle!" Considering 
how daring the exploit had been, it is wonderful that 
the Safety escaped without serious damage. 

But there were still the other three ships to be 
tackled. These were now coming steadily on, in the 
distance. The Captain decided to meet them, but in 
his own way. They were steaming straight ahead, 
and their guns, which had been silent until now, ex- 
cept for a stray shot, from fear of damaging their 
sister ship in front, now began to speak. One such 
shot came crashing into a cabin and killed three sailors. 
One or two other men were wounded with broken 
splinters. 

As the Uiree ships came on, still a good two miles 
distant, they began to separate with the idea of 
flanking the Safety. The Captain still kept his craft 
at full speed, and made as if he would run for the 
ship in the centre, which was Julian's flagship. But 
again he repeated his past tactics. Even at the risk 
of presenting the side of his ship as a full target, he 
slung her across, and made for the outside ship on 
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the left In such a strait, big risks are often less 
dangerous than small risks. So it proved now. He 
turned to pass on the outside of the left ship. This, 
done so suddenly, served two purposes. It caught 
the outside ship unprepared with its starboard guns, 
and it silenced the guns of the other two ships for 
the moment, lest they should injure their sister ship. 
The two warships swirled past each other, not more 
than a couple of hundred paces apart. Then came the 
battery. The starboard guns of the Safety belched 
into the starboard of its opponent, and left her like a 
swept board. She was soon seen to be in distress. 
Her rudder had been damaged, and she seemed to be 
leaking. So far as active work was concerned, she 
was now out of the fight The Safety herself had 
received a ragged rent about a foot above the water- 
line, and some of the gtmners had been killed; but so 
far as seaworthiness went, she was still as able as 
ever for the fray. 

She raced on in the backward track with her rear- 
guns playing on the other two ships, especially on 
Julian's flagship. Before they could swing round, 
she had put a good mile between them, but she ex- 
pected every minute to have them racing behind. 
They were still two to one, and past lessons would 
make them wary. But what was the sailors' sur- 
prise to find that the two ships slowed up and lay 
off close to the other disabled warships. Then — 
still more strange — a flag was run up half-mast high 
on Julian's boat At the moment, the crew of the 
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Safety thought their enemies had had enough of the 
fight and were lying off to aid the other ships. But 
they heard afterwards the reason for this strange end 
of the battle. It seems that when the Safety had 
pounded past the three ships and had opened a rear- 
fire on the flagship, a stray shot from the Safety 
crashed into the flagship and wounded Julian him- 
self most severely. The shot had been fired at ran- 
dom, a " bow at a venture," and yet it was that stray 
shot which had really finished the fight For when 
the disaster occurred to Julian, a signal was given to 
stop the pursuit. The wounded Emperor was carried 
to his cabin and attended by his doctors. But it was 
soon seen that no earthly skill could help him. He 
lay moaning in the cabin, with his life ebbing away, 
and just before he died, he muttered, in semi-uncon- 
sciousness, "Thou hast conquered, O Galilean I 
Thou hast conquered, O Immanuel!" 

This was really the end of open warfare between 
the Safety and the people of Civil Power. The ship 
put into a friendly harbor, where repairs were be- 
gun to make her seaworthy again. There had been 
many losses among the crew, and a few of the mates 
who had been exposed during the battle had been 
either severely wounded or killed. But even these 
losses were made up after a manner, for continually 
the ship gained recruits in every port. 

While they were in the friendly harbor, under- 
going repairs, a letter was brought by despatch-boat 
from the town of Civil Power, signed in the new 
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Emperor's name. The dispatch said that his majesty 
regretted the past enmity between his kingdom and 
the ship, and he now gave the mates a formal welcome 
to visit his ports and recruit any men they desired. 
He even professed himsdf as friendly to their enter- 
prise. 

This was a great boon, for by this time the men 
were tired of fighting. It proved to be the end of 
open warfare between the ship and Civil Power. 
Often there were small frictions and misunderstand- 
ings, for a town such as this, ruled as it was by offi- 
cials, was always apt to be intrusive and self-assertive. 
On a later visit, for instance, there was quite a wordy 
battle, which almost led to blows, concerning a claim 
which the rulers of the town made. They argued 
that as long as the ship was in their harbor and 
territory, it was only right that one or two of their 
officials should be aboard the ship to see that every- 
thing was done rightly. You can imagine how such 
a claim would appeal to the sailors! Only a few of 
the slacker men were willing to grant it. The whole 
body of the crew cried out with one voice that they 
would not tolerate any such claim. They said they 
were quite able to manage all the concerns of the ship, 
and they would only take orders from their own true 
and trusty Captain. They were quite ready, of 
course, to pay harbor dues, and observe all the just 
laws and courtesies of the port, but they could not 
allow any official of the town to come aboard and 
manage the affairs of their vessel. 
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There was many a long argument over this matter 
in which a few of the sailors took sides, but in the 
end it was agreed that the men should observe the 
laws and discipline of the port, like other good citi- 
zens, but should have full authority to manage their 
own boat as they cared. 



THE VOYAGE TO THE GOLD COAST 
AND SILVERTOWN 



"For the love of money is the root of all evil: which while 
some coveted after, they have erred from the faith, and pierced 
themselves through with many sorrows." 

I Timothy vi la 

" What shall a man give in exchange for his soul ? " 

Mark viii. 37. 



CHAPTER XXII 

THE VOYAGE TO THE GOLD COAST AND SILVERTOWN 

WE must follow the ship now through some of 
its other cruises and adventures. One of these 
cruises was to the famous Gold Coast, where there 
were many fine towns, full of busy prosperous men 
and women. 

The Safety had been at sea for a week, when early 
one morning, land was sighted through the telescope, 
ahead on the horizon. Some hours' good steaming 
brought them near to the port for which the Captain 
was making — ^a place called Silvertown. The sea- 
side towns along the shore seemed very fine and fash- 
ionable resorts, and the suburbs of the city were full 
of grand houses and palaces, but the city itself was 
crowded with tall chimneys, reeking with smoke. 
Evidently it was a busy manufacturing place — a bee- 
hive of industry. There was much shipping in the 
port and harbor, and the big cranes at tlie docks 
were rattling as they loaded and unloaded the cargoes 
of the ships. This port sent vessels all over the islands 
of the world for purposes of trade. Large liners and 
trading tramps arrived and left daily, carrying people 
and goods to and from the ends of the earth. 

In addition to all this, there were great mills and 
storehouses, factories and engine-shops, in the centre 
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of the town, where thousands of workers were em- 
ployed. These " hands," as they were called, had a 
hard life to lead. They were up early and late, and 
were often paid very poorly. They lived in mean 
and shabby streets in the centre of the town, which 
contrasted very poorly with the fine streets of the 
business quarters and the grand houses of the mer- 
chants. It was wonderful, sometimes, how quietly 
they bore with their lot, when they saw the wasteful 
luxury of others. 

Everybody in the city, especially in the business 
streets, seemed to be in a tremendous hurry, hust- 
ling here and there on duties and appointments; and 
the whole atmosphere of the town seemed to suggest 
a life devoted to the gains of trade. Men were 
thought successful and happy only when they had 
amassed millions of money, and lived in fine houses 
with every luxury at hand. Learning and science 
were rather despised by the townsfolk, except those 
arts and inventions which proved useful in trade. 
The people professed to be great advocates of peace, 
not because they loved it, but because they hated war 
for its effects on commerce ; and yet, when there was 
a war undertaken against a distant people, to enable 
the traders to get grants of land or gold-mines, every- 
body agreed that war was just in such a case. 

It was to this busy town and country that the ship 
now came. The men, on going ashore to tell the 
inhabitants about Immanuel and his voyage, met with 
a reception which was somewhat mixed. There was 
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no open hostility shown them, except by a few men 
whose trades the sailors objected to as being against 
the will of Immanuel and the welfare of the town. 
The people, on the whole, were curious to hear them, 
and gave them a warm welcome. For many of them 
were openly and deeply disappointed with their own 
life. They had hoped to get so much happiness from 
riches and wealth, but their soul was sick with the 
hollow round of their days. Numbers gladly re- 
sponded to the call of Immanuel and his invitation to 
a fuller and happier life. Thus the sailors gained 
many true and worthy recruits in this town and king- 
dom. 

Of course, they had disappointments to balance 
this. They had not been here many days, when one 
or two of their sailors deserted the ship and set up 
shops for profit in the town. They had tired of the 
simple life aboard ship, and had become greedy of 
wealth. Moreover, some of the crafty old trades- 
men simply smiled at the sailors' story and plunged 
the more into buying and selling. 

One of the mates, for instance, had gone into a 
merchant's office, shortly after their arrival, and had 
talked to the mafi about the voyage. The merchant 
was courteous enough to listen to all he had to say, 
but when the mate had finished, he began to ask ques- 
tions. He inquired about a man's prospects in the 
Happy Isles, about its trade, manner of life, natural 
resources, and many other leading questions such as a 
tradesman would ask concerning a good business pro- 
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posal which had been put before him. The mate told 
him quite plainly that none of the things that counted 
with him had any weight there, and that what the 
people of the Happy Isles desired was truth, and 
happiness, and the love of their Prince. The mer- 
chant smiled a little at this, and began to shake his 
head in a worldly-wise way. " Don't you see," he 
answered, '^ that you have no fair and open proposal 
to put before me? You ask me to give up my life 
here, with all its gains and luxury, and yet you do not 
offer me anything substantial in exchange. You only 
put promises against my hard facts. How am I to 
know, when all is said and done, that there is such 
a place as the Happy Isles at all ? " Then reaching 
across his desk and opening a drawer, he pulled forth a 
bag of jingling gold. Putting it down between the mate 
and himself, he asked, "What can you give me to 
balance that?" "Nothing," said the mate promptly, 
for he knew that this man had got on wrong lines. 
The voyage to the Happy Isles could never be made 
a matter of business, or of mere profit and loss. So 
he answered simply, "Nothing! We can give you 
nothing in exchange for that. But we can give you 
something which you have not got, and which a mil- 
lion bags of that can never buy. We can give you 
peace, happiness, and fulfilment of soul." The man's 
face dropped, and he answered sadly, as he drew his 
hand across his brow, " It is true that I have not peace 
nor happiness, but the price you ask is too big." And 
in the end, the sailor had to leave him with sadness. 
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A case very similar to this occurred during the 
first few days they were in Silvertown. There had 
been a great deal of talk in social circles about the 
Safety and its cruise, for the arrival of the ship had 
created a stir. The very romance of the adventure 
appealed to these prosaic business people, who were 
seldom far away from their counters and desks. 
There was one young man of high social standing, 
very wealthy and a son of the ruling classes, who 
was of a thoughtful bent of mind. He had always 
possessed high aspirations, so much so that the life he 
lived had lost its appeal for him. Now it chanced 
that he met some of the sailors and talked with them ; 
and the promise and glory of their expedition made a 
deep impression on his heart. So one afternoon, he 
obtained a boat and rowed out to the big ship. When 
he was taken aboard, he asked to see one of the mates 
that he might talk the matter over with him. The 
mate took him into his own cabin and entered into a 
long account of the beginnings and purpose of the 
voyage, and of the high hopes which filled their hearts 
of seeing Immanuel and living in his Kingdom. The 
young man was so greatly influenced that he asked the 
mate, " What must I do to become a sailor ? " Know- 
ing the type of man he was dealing with and the rich 
luxurious life he had lived, the mate guessed that per- 
haps the one thing which kept the young man from be- 
coming a sailor was his money. So looking down at 
the costly rings which adorned his fingers, he pointed 
to these and said, ** Sell all that thou hast and give 
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to the poor." He said this, not because there were 
no wealthy men aboard the ship, but because he knew 
that the only thing which stood in this young ruler's 
way was his wealth. The young man looked up 
quickly and said, " Must that be ? " " For you, 
yes ! " answered the mate. At that, the young man's 
face clouded; then he turned away, entered his boat 
sorrowfully, and rowed off. For he had great pos- 
sessions. The mate, looking after his departing fig- 
ure, said sadly, "What shall it profit a man, if he 
gain the whole world and lose his own soul ? " 

Another incident which happened at this time 
shows the type of men with whom the sailors had 
to deal. A company of the crew had gone to visit a 
small town about ten miles from Silvertown. They 
had done good work there and had gained many re- 
cruits. By the power of Immanuel, they had even 
done some deeds of healing. All this had caused a 
stir, and had drawn attention to the sailors. One 
man, in particular, by name Magus, had been greatly 
interested. Before their coming, he had made his 
living in the town as a sort of magician or sorcerer, 
by trading on the superstition of the people. His 
gains must have been great, for the people in the Gold 
Coast were very superstitious, and believed in signs, 
omens, and mascots, which they hoped would bring 
them good fortune. 

This man followed the crew about. He had enough 
wit to see that their power to do works of wonder 
was real, while his own was only pretended. So he 
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decided to try to find out the secret of their power. 
He noticed that the mates always used the name of 
Immanuel, when they were helping or curing people. 
At first he thought this was the secret, and he went 
off into some quiet place to see what effect the use of 
this name would have- But he was greatly disap- 
pointed to find that it did not help him in the least; 
he could not do any of the fine deeds which the sailors 
wrought, evenr with the use of the name. So he came 
back again, and began to watch them narrowly. But 
in spite of all his cleverness, he could not discover 
what power they used to help them in their work. 

At last he took his courage in his hand and went 
up to the mates. Believing them just to be men 
like himself, filled with the same motives, he began 
to flatter them in the first place. ** I know that you 
are very clever men," he said, "and can do things 
which are beyond my skill. I perceive also that you 
must possess some secret power of which I know 
nothing. Now, I am a business man myself, and I 
know that your secret must be worth great gain to 
you. Are you open to consider an honest bargain? 
I have made some money myself by my sorcery, and 
I am willing to do a fair business with you. Here 
is a bag of gold " ; and with that, he drew a small 
bag of gold from his pocket and held it out to the 
men. " I will give you this bag of money," he con- 
tinued, " if you will tell me the secret by which you 
do your wonders. I make you a fair offer, as be- 
tween men of business." Thereupon, in his eager- 
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ness, he almost thrust the money into the hands of 
one of the sailors. They, in turn, were so taken 
aback at the barefaced audacity of the man, that for 
a moment they could hardly speak. But the man 
into whose hands the bag had been thrust quickly re- 
covered his balance. Taking the money, he held it 
aloft with a cry of anger, and said, " Do you think, 
you base fellow, that we trade with our power and 
with Immanuel's name in the same way as you do? 
Do you think we help people for what we can squeeze 
out of them, or sail our ship for trash like that? Thy 
money perish with thee ! *' he cried, and dashed the bag 
of gold at the man's feet. Magus was so astonished 
at the mate's angry rejection of his fine proposal, and 
so afraid of his power, that he cried out, " Have mercy 
upon me ! " But the mate turned on his heel, full of 
a just contempt, and left the man in his hopelessly 
base careen 



THE DEFLECTED COMPASS AND THE 

SANDBANK 



"Set your affection on things above, not on things on the 
earth." 

Colossians iii. 2. 

"If any man will come after Me, let him deny himself, and 
take up his cross, and follow Me." 

Matthew xvi. 24. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

THE DEFLECTED COMPASS AND THE SANDBANK 

AFTER a stay of some months, the ship put out 
to sea with the purpose of visiting other towns 
along the Gold Coast. But even after such a short 
period of life in Silvertown, there was a distinct 
change evident in the crew. Their stay in the town 
had influenced them for the worse in various ways. 
Many of them, for instance, had brought away fine 
golden and silver knickknacks and ornaments. Al- 
most every one had purchased something; and not a 
few had become greatly attached to what possessions 
they had. Certain friendly people in the town had 
heaped presents upon them and given them tokens of 
remembrance. Moreover, there had been a store of 
fancy foods and strange delicacies taken aboard. It 
was difficult to live in such a luxurious town without 
getting to favor some of its ways of comfort and 
luxury. Even the mates were influenced a little by 
their visit; and many of the delicacies, and the gold 
and silver, had been taken aboard with their knowl- 
edge and consent. 

Now it is well to remember that the life aboard 
the ship was free and natural. So long as a man 
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was lojral to Iminanuel, he could do what he liked 
and possess what he liked. For instance, there 
were rich men and poor men on board ; for the Prince 
did not regard wealth, or any other good thing, as 
evil in itself, if only it were used for good ends. Yet 
Immanuel knew how hard it is to use such things 
well; they are so apt to make men covetous and self- 
centred. That was why he always advised his sea- 
men to be careful of possessions, lest they should sink 
their higher self in the love of lower things. 

Something like this happened after the visit to 
Silvertown. Many of the crew had entered into trade 
with the natives, and had made gain. A few had so 
fallen in love with bargaining that they even proposed 
to set up trading-booths aboard the ship ; but this was 
more than the mates would allow. Almost every one 
had become touched by the subtle love of fine things; 
and the old simple homely life of the ship had grad- 
ually changed. 

There even began to be classes or castes aboard. 
Some of those who were wealthier, or more educated, 
or of finer descent, took to giving themselves airs 
of superiority. There had always been some small 
distinctions aboard ship, because naturally, for dis- 
cipline's sake, there had to be mates and officers, 
stewards and servers, cooks and stokers. Yet although 
work and calling were necessarily different, all had 
been considered equal in Immanuel's eyes. With him 
there was " no respect of persons." But now things 
changed a little. The crew began to imitate the ways 
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and manners of the towns they visited, and gradually 
the simple charm of their earlier life departed. Per- 
haps the change was necessary in a measure as the ship 
grew larger and the voyage progressed. Still, it was 
a great pity that the crew should have copied so much 
of their rule and manners from outside sources. It 
was good to have mates and officers who were expert 
sailors, but surely it was not right that these mates 
should have claimed so much power and authority 
as they now began to do, lording it over others. For 
after all, the main test was that Captain Spirit treated 
no man differently from another. When the sailors 
came to ask his advice, he spoke as openly and plainly 
to the humblest man aboard as to the mates themselves. 

In the present case, this change was seen with re- 
gard to money and possessions, soon after leaving 
Silvertown. Many of the crew began to hoard up 
wealth ; and as a result, there was not the same giving 
and sharing that there had been previously. This 
led to some trouble and mistmderstanding; and, in« 
deed, it almost led to disaster. 

For one thing, with other affairs occupying their 
minds, the same attention was not given to the or- 
dinary work of the ship. Discipline became looser, 
and the duties of sailing were not attended to as 
quickly and exactly as before. A sailor, when on 
duty in unknown seas and amid possible dangers, 
must have his whole mind on his work; otherwise 
trouble is sure to crop up. 

Trouble did crop up, and through it the ship was 
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nearly wrecked. At the time of this adventure, they 
were going on a three days' sail to another town on 
the Gold Coast, called the City of Idols. On the first 
day out, during night, on a calm sea, they were passing 
a wild and mountainous part of the Coast. The mate- 
in-charge consulted the chart of the seas around this 
region (the chart which Immanuel himself had pre- 
pared), and then, glancing at the compass, he ordered 
the steersman to put her off a point to sea, so that 
they might clear a headland which ran well out from 
the shore. 

But through carelessness, or because they were 
greatly taken up with their recent purchases at Silver- 
town, the mates did not notice some directions which 
were noted on the chart for guidance in this particular 
sea. Had the mate-in-charge looked carefully he 
would have seen a distinct warning, written in Im- 
manuel's own hand, regarding the big mountains on 
the shore which they were now skirting. It was 
noted down that these mountains were so full of iron 
and other minerals that they exercised a slight 
magnetic influence on the ship's compass, turning it 
away from pointing directly to the Happy Isles. Ob- 
viously, there was the chance of great danger in such 
a happening; for it stands to reason that if the com- 
pass is not true, there must be immense difficulty in 
mapping out a course with accuracy. Thus when 
passing this place, if they had been watchful, they 
ought to have allowed something in their reckoning 
for this magnetic deflecting of the compass by the 
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minerals in the great mountains. Every seaman 
knows how the sensitive compass, which in our vessels 
always points to the north, can be deflected from its 
true line by subtle outside influences. This was the 
case now, with disastrous results. The mate had put 
the ship off a point in order to clear the headland, 
and in ordinary circumstances this would have served 
quite well. But he forgot to reckon with the subtle 
deflecting influence of the mineral hills; and, as some 
believe, with the deflecting influence of all the gold 
and silver, copper and bronze, which had been taken 
aboard. So the ship forged ahead, ploughing through 
the night on a course made wrong by the deflected 
compass, and all were unconscious of the danger be- 
fore them. 

Suddenly there was a great lurch which threw 
everybody headlong, and even pitched the sleepers 
out of their berths. In a moment the men came 
tumbling on deck to learn the cause of trouble. At 
once, by the mates' promptitude, the engines had been 
stopped. It was found that the ship was lying on its 
side, pitched on a sunken sandbank. Everjrthing was 
in great confusion. No one could say what damage had 
been done, nor what would likely happen. The mates 
were puzzled to know how the disaster had occurred, 
for they imagined that the ship had been steered on a 
clear and safe course. The sandbank was marked on 
the chart, of course, but how in all the world had 
they managed to get so far off the true course as to 
strike on it? Was the chart at fault, or had they 
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themselves blundered? But when they saw the notes 
written in the chart in Immanuers hand, warning them 
of the danger of the mineral hills in deflecting the 
compass, they blamed their own folly and crass care- 
lessness. 

But they were faced now with the problem of sav- 
ing the ship. By a great blessing, the sea was calm; 
otherwise the ship might have been tossed further 
on the sandbank, and even broken to pieces with the 
waves. As things were, she seemed to be settling 
down in the sand, and the problem of the future looked 
dark. 

Remembering too late, they rushed to Captain 
Spirit for his counsel. In his generous goodness, he 
never upbraided them for their folly and forget ful- 
ness, but told them frankly what must be done. By 
good fortune, it was low-tide at the time. He told 
them that they must wait for the rising tide, but 
meanwhile let them throw overboard anything that 
would lighten the ship. What were they to throw 
over? They daren't throw over their guns, as they 
would be in a poor pass for the future without their 
artillery! But the word of the Captain was quite 
plain. He answered that they must throw overboard 
all the new gold and silver, all the extra furniture, and 
all the odds and ends of lumber which they had pur- 
chased in Silvertown. Some at first were unwilling 
to make this sacrifice, and asked if there was no other 
way out of the difficulty. " There is no other way," 
said the Captain. "The ship is over-weighted al- 
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ready with the goods brought aboard at the last pcxt, 
and it will only refloat when these things are thrown 
away." The men (the majority of whom saw their 
folly) obeyed the Captain, and threw away all the 
heavy furniture, the gold and silver, and the thousand 
odds and ends which had been purchased in Silver- 
town. 

When the tide returned, the lightened vessel was 
easily refloated, and was backed from the sandbank 
into safety. The hull was then examined to see if 
any damage had been done. Fortunately, owing to 
the quick measures which had been taken, the ship 
was uninjured. In the early morning she set off again 
on her voyage. But the men never afterwards forgot 
the luring danger of the silver and gold, and the 
mineral hills, which deflected the compass from point- 
ing to the Happy Isles. At all costs the compass 
must be true, if the voyage was not to end in ship- 
wreck, sooner or later. 

When they were out in the open again, a consulta- 
tion of the mates was called. The danger which had 
been so fortunately escaped had put them in such 
healthy fear that they resolved to take all precautions 
to avoid a similar chance for the future. Where- 
upon, it was agreed to form classes for the young 
mates and sailors, that they might study the chart 
of Immanuel, in all its minute directions and com- 
mands. By this means, it was hoped so to train the 
crew that they might foreknow and avert any possible 
danger. 



HOISTING THE YELLOW FLAG 



" They that be whole need not a physician, but they that are 
sick." 

Matthew ix« 12. 

" Be not carried about with divers and strange doctrines. 
For it is a good thing that the heart be established with grace, 
not with meats, which have not profited them that have been 
occupied therein," 

Hebrews xiii. 9. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

HOISTING THE YELLOW FLAG 

GOOD sailing was made during that day, as the 
sunshine and calm were all that could be desired. 
The mates expected to reach the City of Idols by the 
evening of the next day. 

But during that morning, one or two of the sailors 
began to complain of illness. At one moment, they 
were flushed and hectic; at the next moment, they 
were cold and shivering. Some complained of great 
pain, and others were violently sick. A few thought 
that the illness might only be a summer fever, and 
hoped to be quite fit again in a short time. But when 
the ship's doctor was sent for in the afternoon, he was 
a good deal puzzled and looked grave. It was 
certainly a fever of some kind (of that he was sure), 
but it was of such a nature as he had not previously 
met with in his experience. Meanwhile, he adminis- 
tered a few sedative and allaying medicines, and hoped 
that his worst fears would be belied. 

But during the afternoon, more and more began 
to complain of the same symptoms, until, by evening, 
there were nearly a hundred under sick treatment At 
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nightfall, the fever began to rage higher in the men, 
and the doctor and his assistants had their hands full 
They did what they could, but they themselves ad- 
mitted that they were only guessing at causes and 
remedies. All their best and most approved medi- 
cines could not stay the course of the fever, and by 
nightfall dozens more of the seamen were down with 
the contagion. 

In the morning, ten of the men had died after great 
pain and suffering, and nearly half of the crew was 
now in the doctor's care. It was openly known by 
this time that the disease was a terrible plague, very 
contagious, for which the best medical science could 
do little. All through that day the ship went on with 
its load of sick and half-dying men and women, until 
it came within sight of the City of Idols. There it lay 
off in the bay a mile or two from shore, and hoisted 
the Yellow Flag as a sign of plague. No communica- 
tion was allowed with the town, as the spread of the 
disease was feared. The ship was in quarantine (as 
the phrase goes ) , and it would require to lie helplessly 
there, until the disease was stamped out. The sun 
shone down in seeming mockery on the plague-stricken 
ship, with its dying men isolated from the town — a 
chamber of horrors. 

The noble band of doctors did their best to cope 
with the disease and help the men. But how little 
could they do at the best! The plague only got out 
of bounds and spread the more, until hundreds aboard 
the ship were laid low — among them some of the 
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mates, and one or two of the doctors themselves. 
There were deaths now every day — ^men, women and 
children — and the despair of fighting an unseen and 
all-conquering enemy began to grip their hearts. 
Their own fears aided and spread the ravages of the 
plague, for many (so the doctors said) simply lay 
down and died through sheer fright. What a state 
for the noble Safety! — to be lying helplessly oflF port, 
with its crew dying by the score, a lazar-house of 
doomed men! How could the ship ever go on its 
voyage again, or induce others to join it? Some 
people in the town sneered at its name, and said, 
" You will need to rechristen your ship, and call it 
not Safety but Danger" Thus, the state of the sailors 
did a great injury to the cause of Immanuel, by giv- 
ing outsiders reason to scoff against him and his ship. 
It is difficult to understand how, again and again, 
until they were almost driven to it, the men omitted 
to take the counsel of their Captain. I think his very 
secrecy often misled them, and made them forget that 
he was present in the cabin. That is the only way 
I can account for their stupid conduct. Especially 
when the weather was fine, and the ship was making 
good progress, were they more than usually forgetful. 
They went about managing the ship, as if they had 
only themselves to reckon with. They devised plans, 
made expeditions, and mapped out courses without 
even consulting the Captain in the cabin. He, on his 
part, never asserted his rights. He was content to let 
them go their own way ; and when their way brought 
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them into trouble, he helped them, without a word of 
rebuke, as soon as they came repentantly and asked his 
advice. He believed that this was the beat way of 
doing Immanuel's will, for he was only there to assist 
them when they sought his help and counsel. 

This was what took place now. When the plague 
broke out, the mates tried to get it under by their 
own means. They trusted in their own doctors and 
remedies, and it was only when these remedies were of 
no avail, that they thought of turning to the Captain 
for help. They came to him and told him how they 
were placed, and how sincerely sorry they were for 
their neglect in forgetting him. Would he help them, 
as he had so often done in the past, and save the crew 
from the plague and death? . * 

You can imagine how gladly the Captain responded, 
for he had been waiting for their call. He did not 
mince matters with them, but told them quite plainly 
how the disease had arisen. It appears that the con- 
tagion was due directly to the strange meats which the 
men had brought aboard at Silvertown. They had 
given up the good, plain, wholesome food which Im- 
manuel had provided, and had feasted for the last 
week or two on these fancy foods which they had 
bought in port. Many of them had tired of the good 
bread, the pure water, and the sustaining nuts which 
had been shipped at the beginning of the voyage by 
the Prince himself. They had tasted other rich and 
over-sweetened delicacies at Silvertpwn, and in com- 
parison they had thought the ship's fare plain and 
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common. Baskets and hampers of the strange meats 
had been bought and taken aboard; and in such a hot 
and dangerous climate, these things had soon played 
havoc with the health and fitness of the crew. Thus 
their physical condition had been sadly undermined by 
such living while they were in port, and now the 
seeds of the deadly plague had been sown in the ship, 
to their own sad loss. 

But what were they to do to stamp out the plague? 
The Captain was just as outspoken and direct in this 
matter also. First of all, they must give up the 
strange meats for which they had hankered. They 
might be sure that the Prince would not deny them 
anything which was for their true good. He had 
stocked the ship well, and had given them everything 
that was for a sailor's health and welfare. Had they 
not already the finest of wheat and the best drinking 
water which any ship ever carried? Let them trust 
the Prince's wisdom 1 Had they not been well and fit, 
and in the best physical health, when they had lived on 
the ship's provisions ? The first thing to do, then, was 
to get rid of the strange and heating meats which had 
wrought the damage in the beginning. 

Some men were appointed to see to this at cnoe, 
and soon there was a loud splashing, as the boxes 
and hampers were tilted into the bay. But it was 
easy to clear away the cause of the trouble; what 
were they to do with the trouble itself? Would that 
the results of a mistake could be done away with just 
by abolishing the mistake itself ! Although the orig* 
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inal cause of the plague was gone, they had still to 
reckon with the disease, which had now got a grip 
of the men. 

The Captain's counsel was just as plain and direct 
as formerly. In the first place he told them to carry 
the sufferers up on deck to the sunshine and the light 
of heaven, as disease has no remedy like sunshine and 
pure air. Then he gave them a simple medicine, com- 
pounded from good herbs and the crushed essence of 
special fruits, which the sailors called, in honor and 
gratitude to their Captain, " The Fruits of the Spirit," 
or " Spirit's Balm." This medicine had a wonderful 
and speedy effect, as it both stayed the progress of the 
fever, and acted like a tonic. While the sick were be- 
ing so treated, they were fed only on the ship's simple 
food and upbuilding diet, chiefly the milk of the nuts, 
which was called " The Sincere Milk of the Word." 

After a few days of such treatment, all the sick 
folk began to mend, and the progress of the plague 
was stopped. The ship itself (especially the sleeping 
cabins) was thoroughly disinfected, so that no germs 
of the disease might remain. Most of the men were 
soon well again, and the happiness and health of the 
ship were restored. But the plague of Strange Meats 
had given them a sore time and a stiff lesson ; and more 
than ever before, they learned to trust in the wise ar- 
rangements of the Prince and the counsel of the Cap- 
tain. 



THE CITY OF IDOLS 



"And the residue thereof he maketh a god, even his graven 

Isaiah xliv. 17. 



image.'* 



"Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven image, or any 
likeness of any thing that is in heaven above, or that is in the 
earth beneath, or that is in the water under the earth." 

Exodus XX. 4. 

" Take heed lest by any means this liberty of yours become a 
stumblingblock to them that are weak." 

I Corinthians viii. 9. 



J 



CHAPTER XXV 



THE CITY OF IDOLS 



AFTER the men were restored, and the embargo 
of quarantine removed from the ship, they were 
allowed to enter the port and town. This City of 
Idols was the second in size and importance in the king- 
dom of the Gold Coast. As its name implies, it was 
full of temples and mosques, where the great religious 
rites of the land were performed. Great droves of pil- 
grims annually came to the town to worship, for it was 
the Mecca, or sacred place, of this kingdom. All sorts 
of religions were represented here — chiefly religions of 
idols, for in this land people worshipped images and 
figures, as if they were gods. Hence the town was 
thronged with priests and enthusiasts; and prejudice 
and superstition ran high. Almost every shop sold 
images and idols of some sort, made either of gold or 
silver, bronze or terra-cotta, to suit all purses — some 
of the idols being of tawdry tinsel, others of fine design 
and craftsmanship. 

The superstitious and ignorant ideas of the people 
were dreadful. When they wished to do anything or 
desired to go on a journey, when illness overtook them 
or when they were disappointed, they came to their 
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golden or silver gods, and asked advice. They brought 
offerings of meat or money; and the priests who served 
in the temples, I fear, were either so ignorant or so 
knavish that they deluded the poor worshippers and 
gave them back answers, as if the god had spoken in 
reply. 

Many of the educated and thoughtful people dis- 
covered the hollow sham and laughed at the people and 
the priests alike, believing in no religion themselves. 
That is always the worst of a bad religion, that it 
turns educated and thoughtful people against even a 
good and true worship. And you will generally ob- 
serve that those who are brought up in superstitious 
lands are either ignorantly superstitious themselves, 
or believe in nothing at all. 

When the sailors came ashore, they received a fair 
welcome from the people; and when they began to 
speak about Immanuel, many were eager to listen. 
Some, no doubt, weary of their false gods and images, 
were longing to hear of a true and good Prince whom 
they could serve and worship; but the great crowd, 
both of people and priests, were only curious to know 
of Immanuel, as if he were merely one of a thousand 
other gods. Indeed, many openly suggested that an 
image or idol of the Good Prince should be made by 
their craftsmen and worshipped in the temples along 
with their other gods. But to this the seamen would 
not consent, for they claimed that Immanuel must be 
served in spirit and truth, and not in images ; moreover, 
they could not agree to have him classed just as one 
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among many, but as the only true Prince who could 
give life and happiness to the people of the world. 

In many ways, the City of Idols proved a good re- 
cruiting place for the ship. The people were ready to 
listen to the sailors' talks, for they were really inter- 
ested in the worship and service of all princes and 
lords. There were sincere, earnest men and women 
who gladly welcomed the light and truth of Immanuel, 
and who transferred the love and worship of their 
hearts to the true Prince. 

Nevertheless, there were many grave difficulties in 
the way of the sailors. It must be remembered that 
the old worship of idols in this town was debasing and 
brutal. Wrong and immoral practices were carried 
on in the temples in connection with the services of 
the false gods, and consequently the ideas and habits 
of the people were very loose and low. Thus when 
these men and women who had been brought up in 
such surroundings and ideas joined the ship, it was 
difficult to get them to understand that they must give 
up all their past evil habits. They had to be told that 
Immanuel was a pure and good Prince, who desired 
his seamen to be as good and pure as himself. That 
sounds quite natural to us, but it was not natural to 
those poor people. They had been used to evil prac- 
tices even in their temples and among their priests, 
and that seemed to give a sort of sanction and permis- 
sion to their old customs. Many straight and hard 
words had to be spoken to them by the seamen. The 
mates did not mince matters in the slightest, but 
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frankly told them that if they wanted to serve Imman- 
uel and go on voyage, they must obey all his good 
discipline, and give up their lewd habits. Some were 
unwilling to do this; some began well, but fell away 
into their old easy life and bad practices; others (I am 
glad to say, a great number) gladly gave up their evil 
customs and became stanch seamen. Thus, the very 
darkness and ignorance of the City of Idols favored 
and helped the seamen in proclaiming the good news 
of Prince Immanuel, who came to give truth and hap- 
piness to unhappy men. 

But almost immediately, a big dispute, which threat- 
ened much trouble, arose among the natives \yho had 
joined the venture, either as active seamen or as mem- 
bers of the Land Force. I have mentioned that the 
town was full of temples. Now it was the habit of 
the worshippers to offer gifts of food and meat in 
honor of their idols. When this meat had been of- 
fered in the temples, it was carried back to the shops 
and booths, and there offered for public sale. In olden 
days, this meat was largely bought by the people, be- 
cause they had an idea that somehow it was better and 
finer, since it had been so blessed by the gods. It was 
often ticketed and labelled as " Temple Meat,'* and the 
ignorant people preferred it to what was called " Un- 
blessed Meat," because they thought it had received 
special virtues and properties. 

Now here was a problem for the new sailors: 
Should they continue to eat this food, as they had done 
before? They had ceased to believe in the false idols; 
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ought they any longer to partake of meat that had been 
offered to idols and blessed by idols? If they did, 
would that not be dishonoring their new Prince, and 
apparently favoring and abetting the old false wor- 
ship? Some of you may smile at their perplexity and 
say, " What does it matter whether the food had been 
offered to idols or not, so long as it was good food, 
and so long as those who ate it did not worship the 
idols to whom it had been offered? Food is not al- 
tered by any ticket with which foolish men may label 
it" But before you judge, you must remember how 
these poor men and women had been placed for years. 
During all their life, from boyhood to manhood, they 
had worshipped the idols, and had been taught to con- 
sider the food as specially blessed, when it had been 
thus offered in the temple. It is not easy to get rid 
of life-long ideas in a moment. Now that they had 
given up the idol-worship, and had learned to despise 
and hate it, was it right to buy and eat such food ? 
Try as they would, they couldn't forget, when eating 
such food, the old associations and superstitious no- 
tions which they had attached to it. The whole mat- 
ter became a great puzzle to them, and they were in 
much difficulty how to act. 

As a result, two parties were formed. On the one 
hand, there were those who had a big enough mind 
and a clear enough vision to see that the whole point 
was small and trivial. They knew that so long as they 
did not believe in idols an3 did not accept the food as 
being sacred or blessed, it did not matter an iota 
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whether they ate it or not. Thus they called them- 
selves " the broad-minded party " ; and to show their 
broad-mindedness, they bought and ate the meat just 
as formerly. But against them there was another 
party, who were even more numerous. They believed 
that it was a sin and dishonor to Immanuel to eat 
any food that had been offered in the temples of the 
false gods. This was a strong matter of conscience 
and loyalty with them. Perhaps they were not so 
broad-minded as the others, but at least they were 
very genuine and terribly earnest in their scruples. 
And if you remember the great mass of idolatry and 
superstition amid which they lived, and which they had 
now come to hate, you will understand how they re- 
solved not to have anything whatever to do with such 
base practices. 

So trouble arose among the Land Force. The one 
party called the other " narrow-minded " and " weak " ; 
and they in turn were called " slack " and " careless." 
Much needless offence was given and taken. Even old 
friends were separated. There is a story told about 
two young men, called Lynceus and Tennes, who had 
been friends for many years. As friends often are, 
they were very different in mind and character, for 
"unlikes" are as often attracted to each other as 
" likes." Lynceus was very forceful and strong in 
his opinions, and not a little hot-headed. Whatever 
he believed, he believed wholeheartedly. Tennes, on 
the other hand, was of a more easy-going disposition, 
wide and generous in sympathy and outlook. These 
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two friends, perhaps by mutual influence on each other, 
joined the Land Force at the same time, and their 
friendship was even deepened and made more intimate 
by their new and common joy. A few weeks after- 
wards, this trouble arose about the food " offered to 
idols/' They discussed it together, but each took a 
different view of the matter. Lynceus, in his forceful 
way, stated that no true follower of Immanuel could 
conscientiously eat such heathenish meat again, as it 
was a dishonor to their Prince even to touch things 
offered to base images. But Tennes, in his quieter 
way, thought it really didn't matter at all. If he 
bought the meat, it was only as food he bought it. 
He was as opposed to idols as Lynceus, and as resolved 
to serve the Prince, but he thought his friend was mag- 
nifying his scruples and making a mountain out of a 
molehill. He believed that so long as he was clean 
in his own conscience, it did not matter to him whether 
the meat had been dedicated to ten thousand idols! 
Thus they argued it over, in earnestness but in all re- 
spectful friendship ; and while the one appreciated the 
point of the other, they reasonably agreed to differ. 

One day Tennes invited Lynceus to supper with a 
few friends. They all sat together in a room and 
chatted in good spirits. By and by, supper was an- 
nounced, and they went through to the supper-room. 
Amid much jolly chatter, the meat was served, and 
they all fell to with the appetite of young healthy fel- 
lows. But hardly had Lynceus eaten a mouthful or 
two, when the question arose in his mind, " Had this 
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food before them ever been offered to idols? '^ He 
scarcely believed that his bosom friend would play such 
a scurvy trick on his scruples. So he was inclined at 
first to let the matter pass, without asking the ques- 
tion which was on the tip of his tongue. But once 
the doubt had crept into his mind, it was not easily 
smothered. , In the fun of the evening he had forgot- 
ten all about the old dispute, and it was only now that 
the hateful suspicion revived. Even now, he was 
afraid to ask, lest the people at the table should laugh 
at him. But, bear it as he would, he became so mis- 
erable at the very thought of it that he at length re- 
solved to settle the matter there and then. He pushed 
his plate from him and called to Tennes at the head of 
the table, asking him the fateful question. His poor 
friend was covered with confusion. In arranging his 
little party he had forgotten at the time to give orders 
for food which would be clear of suspicion. He had 
done it all so innocently and thoughtlessly, and he was 
heartily ashamed now of his carelessness. He tried 
to explain it as best he could to his friend. But 
Lynceus was so taken aback at the thought that he had 
broken his vows, and had been led to do so at the table 
of his dearest friend, that he rose from the table pale 
with anger, and said hot wounding words in the heat 
of the moment. His very indignation carried him on, 
and he accused Tennes of doing this deliberately, just 
to play with his scruples. Poor Tennes protested, and 
apologized most frankly for his silly omission; but 
Lynceus was so angry at being " duped," as he called 
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it, that he would listen to no explanation. He rose 
from the table and strode out of the room in high 
anger. 

The whole company broke up in confusion; and one 
or two thoughtless men laughed at him as he went 
out. His friend followed him into the hall, pleading 
his mistake, but the foolish laughter of the company 
had reached Lynceus' ears and made him bum the more. 
So he turned to Tennes and cried, " Is it not enough 
that you have brought me here to wound my scruples ? 
You have now made me a laughing-stock before these 
people!" and throwing off his friend's restraining 
hand, he went out into the street. 

Tennes was so self -reproachful that he hurried the 
rest off at once, blaming himself very much. But 
then, as so often happens, he began to think that 
Lynceus was as much at fault as himself. Had his 
friend not enough generosity in him to accept an hon- 
est apology? If he was so ready to believe the worst, 
let him do so ! As for himself, he had done as much 
as man could do, to atone for his forgetfulness. And 
so he too mounted the high horse, and for many days 
the friends were separated. 

But I am glad to say that when they both had time 
to think the matter over and look at it in cool blood, 
they would have done anything to make up the quar- 
rel. Yet it is one thing to wish ; it is another thing to 
do. It is not easy to " climb down " or take the first 
step I We are all so fond of standing on our dignity. 
But one day, after weeks of separation, as they met 
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each other in the street and were just going to pass 
with a curt nod, they both stopped as by a common 
impulse, and one hand was grasped in another. A 
few manly words of regret from each put matters 
right, and healed the dispute. 

This incident shows how high the feeling ran on the 
question of meat offered to idols. At one time it 
seemed as if there would be an ugly quarrel. The 
state of affairs began to affect the mates themselves, 
and they were greatly perplexed how to deal with it. 
But the Captain, on being consulted, came to the res- 
cue and suggested a way of smoothing over the diffi- 
culty. Following his counsel, the mates summoned a 
meeting of the " broad-minded party " — those who be- 
lieved they had liberty to eat as they liked. When 
they were gathered together, the mates followed the 
wise policy of showing these men that from one point 
of view they had right on their side. After all, this 
" meat offered to idols " was a small point. It was 
merely a question of conscience, and if a man was 
clear in his own mind, that was the main thing. But 
was that all? They should remember that other peo- 
ple were not just as strong and clear as they were. 
Everybody aboard the ship should be brothers. Was 
it a brotherly act to do anything which would wilfully 
offend a weaker man ? " The key to the situation lies 
in your hands," the mates said. "You can hardly 
expect those who have scruples to give them up. But 
if they cannot take your position, you can take theirs. 
The sacrifice will not entail much for you, but it will 
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show that you are really as large-niinded as you claim 
to be. For the sake, then, of yourselves and the ship, 
do not let a small matter break up your peace and unity. 
Let the first step be on your side. Do not stick too 
closely or selfishly to your privileges. Be Immanuel's 
true seamen, and heal this nasty dispute.'' 

The men, being so tactfully dealt with and feeling 
not a little flattered at being counted " broad-minded,'' 
willingly adopted the mates' advice, and for the future 
gave no more cause of offence to their more scrupu- 
lous brethren. This good ending of what threatened 
at one time to split the peace of the company, suggests 
how many another quarrel might be ended, if only 
those who are stronger had a courteous regard for the 
scruples of weaker men. 



THE PHILOSOPHERS AND DIANA 



" And when they heard of the resurrection of the dead, some 
mocked: and others said. We will hear thee again of this 
matter." 

Acts xvii. 32L 

" And when they heard these sayings, they were full of wrath, 
and cried out, saying. Great is Diana of the Ephesians." 

Acts xix. a&. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

THE PHILOSOPHERS AND DIANA 

THE seamen did good work in the City of Idols. 
Hundreds of soul-weary people who had found 
no peace in their temple worship were glad to serve 
such a noble and gracious Prince. The sailors used 
to point to their idols, and ask what these things of 
metal or wood could do to help them. How could 
they expect help and guidance from things which were 
only the work of man's hands? Hence, the seamen 
had a telling argument to use when speaking of the 
loving Prince, his power, and his goodness. Their 
words influenced the hearts of hundreds. 

But there were other people to deal with who were 
not so easily faced. I told you that many of the edu- 
cated and thoughtful men had ceased to believe in the 
idols and priests, and laughed quite openly at the su- 
perstition of the town. These people, having been 
once undeceived, ended by throwing over all worship 
of any kind. Thus there were many doubters and 
scoffers who thought themselves superior and learned, 
and who were most unwilling to believe in the Good 
King, and Immanuel his son. 

These people became so annoyed at the success of 
the venture, that they started a crusade against it 
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They began to hold opposition meetings to try to 
break the sailors' influence. They even printed pam- 
phlets and books which attacked the whole plan of the 
expedition in strong terms. One man, Celsus by name, 
was particularly fierce, and as he was extremely able 
and clever, his attack was somewhat successful. He 
wrote a book which ridiculed the Prince and his voy- 
age, and which tried to convince men that the expedi- 
tion was a fraud. Some of his points were so clever, 
and so ingeniously twisted to suit his own ends, that 
he deluded many people, even some of the sailors. 
This stirred up the mates to similar efforts; and so, 
in addition to the small pamphlets which they had pre- 
viously printed to tell people all about the Prince and 
his voyage, they wrote many other books and pam- 
phlets, trying to undo the evil work which Celsus and 
his friends had wrought. Thus quite a literature in 
itself arose around the name of Immanuel, and the 
very storm of argument aided in spreading abroad the 
news of his life and death. 

But I am going ahead of my story. For before 
this happened, I have to tell of two incidents which 
took place in the City of Idols. I tell these stories 
chiefly to show the temper of the people among whom 
the mates had to work. 

The first story is concerned with the doings of the 
mate Paul. One day, soon after the ship arrived, he 
went into the market-place, round about which there 
were some of the learned schools, where the philos- 
ophers and teachers held their classes. He boldly en- 
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tered into talk with a few of these teachers about 
Immanuel. They had not heard about the Prince, but 
being philosophers, and thus very curious concerning 
all new and strange things, they asked him to tell them 
what he had to say. Paul began to tell them all he 
knew about Immanuel and his voyage, but such a 
crowd gathered, and the noise in the square was so 
great, that they asked the mate to come with them to 
a little hill outside the gates. This he did most gladly, 
and with him went a large number of people. As he 
was walking up the little hill, the mate saw a small 
altar erected, similar to a dozen others which were 
placed on the mound. But the inscription on this 
special altar caught his eye, and its sad story touched 
his heart. This was the simple writing, " To an Un- 
known God." What a tale of misery and unavailing 
search it told to the heart of the mate ! Here was he, 
who knew all about the joy and happiness of Imman- 
uel : and there, on that little altar, was the record of a 
darkened soul, who had sought vainly after light, and 
found none! His heart swelled within him, as he 
saw the altar and thought of its pathetic story. And 
at once he knew how he would begin his speech ! 

When they had reached the top of the hill, and the 
crowd had become settled, the teachers asked him to 
tell them about Immanuel. The mate began by point- 
ing to the little altar lower down, and then he read 
aloud its short inscription. " Fellow-men," he cried, 
" that inscription suits your case, for you all worship 
unknown gods. You bow down to wood and stone 
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and metal. But I am come here just to tell you about 
a Prince worth loving and serving, who will fill your 
life with flooding happiness, and who will give you a 
future and a hope in place of the darkness which lies 
before you. Do you see that sad altar — * To an Un- 
known God * ? I have come in answer to the cry of 
that altar, to tell you about the Good King and his 
Son." Then, in fine speech and a ringing voice, he 
spoke to them of ImmanueFs coming, of the great ship 
he had built to take men to the Happy Isles, of his 
life in Port Mankind, and of his treatment at the hands 
of men. From that he passed on to tell of how the 
Prince had come back from death to visit men; but 
before he got another word said, some of the philos* 
ophers burst out laughing. One man cried in mock- 
ery, "Did you say that he rose from the dead?" 
Another said, " He's trying to tell us a fairy tale." A 
third asked, " Does the foolish man not know that 
there is no such thing as a rising from the dead?" 
Paul answered that he and his men had as good proof 
of this as any man need have. Immanuel had been 
seen, after his resurrection, by many reliable wit- 
nesses. But filled with their own cheap prejudices, 
they only laughed the more, and began to walk away. 
And one or two, as they went, cried after him, " We 
will hear you again about this thing, but it is a little 
more than we can stand just now." So they all 
trooped away in mockery, and left Paul alone on the 
hill. 

He, too, began to go down again after a time, and 
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came to the little altar. " To an Unknown God,** he 
read again, and stood gazing wistfully at the pathetic 
writing. Suddenly, as he stood lost in thought, he 
felt a touch on his shoulder, and turning, found a 
middle-aged man at his side. The stranger, by his 
appearance, was a man of means, probably one of the 
rich citizens of the town. His face was of a thought- 
ful cast, and his eyes seemed full of unanswered ques- 
tions. He began to speak to Paul, telling him how 
much he had appreciated his speech. " My name," he 
said, " is Dionysius. I have long been searching for 
the truth. None of the gods I have worshipped have 
ever satisfied my longings. I have been looking for 
someone who can tell me about my own life and my 
own soul. Not one of the wise men in this town can 
help me. Their words are like bitter water in my 
mouth. But as I listened to you to-day, I felt that 
this Immanuel you speak of might help me in my dark- 
ness. Tell me more of him, sir." The mate gladly 
accepted the invitation, and there and then they sat 
down by the little altar, and Paul told Dionysius the 
whole story of Immanuel's love. It is certain that the 
mate never had a better listener, for the man seemed 
just to drink in his words. Suddenly, as if remember- 
ing something, Dionysius said, " Ah I in my eagerness, 
I have forgotten my friends. Come with me to the 
other side of the hill. I have a few friends waiting 
me there, who, like me, are concerned about these 
things. I am sure they would rejoice to hear you 
further on this subject" The mate gladly went, and 
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had a long deep talk with Dionysius and his friends. 
I am glad to say that as a result, when they started to 
go back to the city, the whole company had made up 
their minds to join the ship. This more thaii recom- 
pensed Paul for the ridicule he had received. 

The second story tells of an incident which might 
easily have been dangerous. By the work of the 
mates, many hundreds of the townspeople had given 
up their idols. This soon began to tell on the trade 
of the shops where images were sold, for with fewer 
customers, trade grew slack. Now, there was a man 
Demetrius, a silversmith by business, who owned a 
large workshop and employed many men. His sales 
soon began to tell him how the mates were influencing 
the people; and he found on looking at his accounts 
that the trade in silver images had fallen off consid- 
erably since the arrival of the ship. Something must 
be done if he would put a stop to this, and his selfish 
greed at once suggested a way. He called together 
a mass meeting of all the workers and shop-people 
who made their living by the sale of images. He was 
clever enough to know that he could stir up the town, 
if he showed the people that the sailors were robbing 
them of their livelihood. So he began to harangue 
them with words like these, " Sirs, you all know that 
we earn our money by the craft of making silver idols. 
All the prosperity of our town depends on this noble 
and ancient trade. We supply the whole countryside 
for miles around, and if this trade is injured many of 
our honest workmen will be thrown idle, and innocent 
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families will suffer. Now, since this ship has come 
into the harbor, its sailors have been going through 
the town telling the people that they should not wor- 
ship idols. The result has been that the sale in silver- 
work has suffered immensely, and I prophesy that if 
you allow them to go on as they are doing, many of 
the fine workmen before me will have to be dismissed. 
And what that means, in idleness and starvation, I 
leave you to imagine! But mark you, sirs, that is 
not the worst of the matter. How is it that these 
strangers have turned our people away from buying 
idols? By nothing less than defaming and destroying 
our gods ! You know that for centuries we have wor- 
shipped the great goddess Diana. She has been the 
patron goddess of this town, and we owe all our pros- 
perity to her. Can we stand by and allow them to 
shame our goddess? Men and women, I appeal to 
you, by your religion and your trade, rise up in arms 
and put a stop to the evil work of these sailors. You 
have the remedy in your own hands. To arms! I 
cry. 

This speech, as can be imagined, stirred the crowd 
to fury. Many of the workers had been secretly 
nursing the same thoughts for days past; and the 
words of Demetrius acted like a match to dried sticks. 
He appealed to the two strongest motives in their 
minds, to their selfish greed and to their wild super- 
stition. The result was that the people began to cry 
out in anger, " Down with the traitors 1 Great is 
Diana! Great is Diana!" So in this fierce spirit. 
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they rushed out of the building where they were, and 
poured into the street. Just as it happened, two of 
the sailors, Gaius and Aristarchus, were walking along 
the street at the time. Some of the people recognized 
them, and shouted, "There are two of them.** The 
crowd gathered round them in a moment, shaking an- 
gry fists in their faces and calling them by vile names. 
It might have gone hard with the two sailors at the 
moment, had not someone shouted above the din, 
" Take them to the theatre and try them. Let us 
judge them for ourselves on this charge." The sug- 
gestion caught the fancy of the crowd, and they seized 
hold of the men and hustled them along the high 
street straight to the theatre. The wild rabble rushed 
on, crying at the pitch of their voices, " Great is Di- 
ana ! Great is Diana ! " When they reached the thea- 
tre, they poured into it; and soon the building was 
packed by the increasing numbers attracted by the 
noise. Everything was in confusion, for the super- 
stition of the people having been roused, they did 
nothing but shout out their old call, " Great is Diana! " 
One man was pushed forward by some friends to try 
to appease the crowd. But when they saw he was a 
foreigner and not a native of the town, they simply 
shouted him down. The hubbub went on for more 
than an hour, the people being so excited that no one 
could get an opportunity to speak. Whoever appeared 
on the platform and attempted to address them, was 
howled down with the wild cry, " Great is Diana ! " 
By this time, the alarm had spread to the town offi- 
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cials, who feared some great damage might be done. 
They called a hurried meeting, and appointed the town 
clerk to go in their name and appease the mob. He 
hastened up the street to the theatre, and managed to 
force his way into the building. Scrambling on to 
the platform, he held up his hands to silence the peo- 
ple. But even he could have effected nothing, had it 
not seized the humor of a section of the crowd to 
hear what he had to say. So they shouted out, " Give 
the town clerk a chance! Let us hear what he has 
to say." This had the desired effect, for the great 
hoarse roaring of the people was stilled; and in a si- 
lence which seemed awesome after the past noise, the 
town clerk stepped forward and began to speak, l^t 
was a trying moment for anyone, but he knew how to 
handle a crowd. He began very wisely by upholding 
any right which was on their side. " Fellow-men," 
he cried, " I challenge any man in this audience to 
deny that Diana is our great patron goddess. This 
city has worshipped her for years, and has believed 
that she is a true goddess. That is a great fact. Now, 
we are willing to stand by our facts. Truth docs not 
need the service of passion. We will only injure our 
case by wild fury, but we will show that we are not 
ashamed of Diana, if we treat this business quietly 
and reasonably. You have brought these two sailors 
here, on the charge of spoiling your trade and defam- 
ing your worship. Now, I ask you fairly, is this 
a right way, or is this the right place, to make these 
accusations? I am a lawyer myself, as you all know. 
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I can assure you that if you bring any charge right- 
eously against these men, it will be justly and fairly 
dealt with in the law courts, or before a properly con- 
vened meeting of the people." Then, feeling he had 
gained a hearing and the good sense of the audience, 
he held up his hand by way of warning, and cried, " I 
warn you plainly that this is not a lawful meeting. 
Any judgment you may pass here will be illegal, and 
will bring down smart punishment on the heads of the 
ringleaders. Are you going to discredit the city and 
the fair name of our people? I warn you all that this 
is an unjust and illegal assembly, and in the name of 
the Town Council, I now formally disband it Let 
those who disobey take the consequences." 

This was bold talk, and in other circumstances it 
might only have fired the temper of the crowd. But 
people always know a brave man and honor him, and 
even the most debased can recognize justice. The 
stout words of the town clerk had the desired effect. 
Almost as soon as he had finished speaking, the people 
began to troop out of the theatre, and within a few 
minutes the building was empty. The town clerk 
managed to get the two sailors taken in safety to the 
ship. Nothing further happened, as Demetrius and 
his friends knew they had no case in law or justice. 
So the business dropped, and the work of the ship 
went on steadily. 



A COLLISION AT SEA 



"I am come a light into the world, that whosoever believeth 
on Me should not abide in darkness." 

John xii. 46. 

" Perfect and complete in all the will of God." 

Colossians iv. ix 



CHAPTER XXVII 



A COLUSION AT SEA 



FROM the City of Idols the ship set out to go to the 
Land of Slaves, of which reports had been brought 
to the mates. This land was an island lying many 
miles distant, far to the west In talk with some of 
the fishermen of the port, the sailors learned that there 
were two main sea-routes to this kingdom. One lay 
round the north end of their island, and was a shorter 
and easier passage. This was the route which the fish- 
ermen and local traders usually took when sailing on 
business. "And many a voyage do we take," they 
said, " for the Land of Slaves is our possession and is 
owned by our King." The other route, round by the 
southern end of the island, was a longer and more diffi- 
cult voyage, as the weather at the Southern Cape was 
often rough and heavy. Moreover, on this route, ships 
must pass close by the Isle of Dole, where lepers and 
men of other dread diseases are shipped and left to 
die. " And few of us care to pass by that evil land," 
said the fishermen. 

Before leaving the port, the mates, like good sea- 
men, consulted the chart which the Prince had given 
for their guidance. Remembering what the fishermen 
said, they were much astonished to find that Immanuel 
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had only given a chart for the southern route, and had 
even marked the Isle of Dole as a place of call. This 
was a great surprise to them. If they were to go to 
the Land of Slaves, why should they not go thither by 
the easier and shorter route, and, if necessary, call at 
the Isle of Dole on a further voyage southwards? 

In their difficulty, they had recourse to Captain 
Spirit. They put the case before him and tried to per- 
suade him to advise the northern route. But the Cap- 
tain said that ImmanueKs will should be followed, as 
the Prince knew best how his own work should be done. 
The men appeared satisfied with this advice, and went 
off to make preparations. But in the midst of their 
work, someone raised the question again in talk. 
" Why should we go round by that long and difficult 
route, when there is the simple and short northern way? 
It really amounts to the same thing whichever route 
we choose. If we go by the north, we can reach the 
Land of Slaves by a quicker route, and when our work 
is done there, we can strike southwards and touch at 
the Isle of Dole on our passage. Although, to speak 
frankly," he added, " I hardly see why we should call 
at such a diseased and leprous place at all." 

Just then, also, one or two of the local fishermen 
came out in a boat to see the ship and bid farewell to 
some friends among the crew. The sailors laid the 
whole matter before them again and asked their advice. 
John Short-cut, a bluff and blustering fisherman, 
laughed at them for their difficulties. 

" Why," he said, " the thing is as clear as daylight I 
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We should call any man a fool who went to the Land 
of Slaves by the southern route. It is a good three 
days' journey longer. The sea there has a strong 
ground-swell through the meeting of many currents, 
and the weather has a bad name at the headland. We 
call it the Cape of Storms. If you take my advice, 
you'll go by the northern route, which is good plain 
sailing and a shorter passage." 

" Is there so much difference then between the 
routes?" asked some passengers who were not over 
fond of a heavy sea. 

" Perhaps even more difference than friend Short- 
cut has said," answered a companion fisherman, called 
Wilful. "I have only once made that tour by the 
south, and I vow to go to the world's end before I 
make it again. We experienced the wildest storms 
that a ship ever stood, and we were so battered and 
beaten out of our course that we were a month overdue 
before we reached the Land of Slaves. Moreover, we 
were left a month or two idle at the port, while the 
ship's repairs were undertaken. If you are the wise 
and sensible men I guess you to be, you will take warn- 
ing from the experience of those who know." And so 
said all the other fishermen in the company. 

This talk greatly influenced the sailors of a feebler 
sort. They asked each other what possible good or 
gain lay in taking a bad route when there was another 
route, shorter and better. So many were won over 
to this way of thinking that the mates agreed to put 
the matter before the Captain again. But when they 
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spoke to him; his voice in reply was so soft and indis- 
tinct that there was a debate as to what he really said. 
Some of the more faithful and stouter sailors held that 
he replied, " Do His will " ; but the majority, who were 
in favor of the northern route, asserted that he said, 
" Do your will." 

So after more talk and reasoning, during which the 
number of those in favor of the northern route was 
much increased, it was agreed, on a vote, to sail by 
the north. One or two stanch men protested against 
this, and prophesied no good of the venture, but their 
voices were silenced by the rest of the crew. 

Before sailing, the mates sent a couple of seamen 
into the port to buy a chart from the fishermen, as 
the Prince had provided no chart for this route. The 
new chart was easily obtained, and those who sold it 
praised the sailors highly for their wise and prudent 
decision. 

On a fine day, with every promise of good weather, 
the anchor was weighed, and the Safety set out on the 
northern course round the island. 

Throughout that day the sailing was good, and every- 
thing looked well for the voyage. The men were 
greatly pleased that they had decided on this pleasant 
route, and they rallied those who had opposed them 
on their false fears. The fishermen's chart proved 
most trustworthy so far; and as they did not need 
Immanuel's chart, they set it aside as useless for this 
cruise. 

But by nightfall, as the sun set, a thick haze began 
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to gather on the sea. The men, in their voyages, had 
been accustomed to many of these hazes, and at first 
they regarded this one as only an evening mist. They 
still went ahead, putting the ship more out to sea, and 
trusting that the morning would dispel the haze. 

But during the night, the haze only thickened the 
more, until, when the morning came, it had developed 
into a dark close fog. Knowing the coast so little 
and fearful of danger, they slowed the ship down, and 
crept forward through the dense mist, with the syren 
hooting to warn passing steamers. The mates gave 
orders for the searchlight to be turned on. Usually 
this light was so strong that it could pierce through 
the blackest night and the densest fog, and thus lighten 
the way for a mile or so in the ship's course. But, 
strange to say (whether because of the peculiar nature 
of this fog, or because something had gone wrong 
with the mechanism of the searchlight), the stream 
of light which it sent out was most feeble. It scarcely 
lighted the cotu'se for a hundred yards ahead, and 
the men began to notice that even this light became 
lessened, as the ship crept steadily onward. And 
then, suddenly, without warning, the searchlight went 
out. 

Left alone, on a strange coast, amid a fog that was 
black as night, the mates hardly knew what to do. 
Some were for turning back and making for port 
again, but most agreed that it would be as dangerous 
to go back as forward. They might as well just keep 
on the course that was set Those who favored a 
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return asserted that if they went back. Captain Spirk 
would help them, and would give them the searchlight 
again, as soon as the ship's bow was turned. But 
the others laughed at this, and said that it wotdd be 
as bad one way as the other; indeed, if they turned, 
they would only be worse, for they would lose all idea 
of direction. 

So they kept the ship going onward at a snail's 
pace, with the horn hooting, and the sounding-leads 
going at the bow in case of danger ahead. Hardly 
a man slept aboard the ship that night or the next, 
for the fog lay round them like a blanket And when- 
ever a man asked the Captain's advice for the course, 
his voice was either silent, or so muffled that none 
could hear. 

After two miserable days and nights of this dark- 
ness, with the ship hardly making any headway, the 
fog lifted on the third day for a little; and although 
they could not see far ahead and had a poor idea of 
their position, they made better progress. But in the 
afternoon again, the fog settled down worse than be- 
fore. 

So much was the heart taken out of the men that 
the ship was almost stopped, while a conference was 
held. Some of the stanch seamen again asked the 
mates to turn back, but either because of pride or 
obstinacy, it was agreed to keep ahead. During the 
time of conference, which lasted about an hour, so 
little attention had been paid to the ship's discipline, 
that the hoot of the syren had been stopped. Hardly 
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was the conference over and the decision to go ahead 
made known, when out of the darkness there loomed 
the great hull of an oncoming steamer, and the next 
moment its bow crashed into the Safety amidships. 
As the ship shivered and lurched, everybody was 
thrown headlong, and confusion and terror reigned. 
The colliding ship at once backed its engines and was 
lost immediately in the mist. Although the syrens 
hooted and men shouted, the ships could not locate 
each other in the darkness, and from fear of another 
accident, they slowly drifted apart. 

At once the men rushed to see what damage had 
been done. In the darkness they could do little more 
than grope and guess. Luckily (praise to Im- 
manuel's work) none of the steel plates had been 
broken, although they were badly dented and bat- 
tered. Some of the riveting had been torn apart and 
the plates were gaping above the waterline. En- 
gineers were put on to the work at once, to see what 
could be done to patch the ship up. For the first 
time, the men, in their fear, prayed for light. 

Almost as if in answer to their prayers, the fog 
lifted slowly. The ship lay still on the sea, while the 
engineers did what patchwork was possible. Then, 
ahead went the vessel again — but still on the northern 
track. 



THE STORM AND THE UNCHARTED 

ROCKS 



" When sailing was now dangerous.'' 

Acts xxvii. 9. 

"The wayfaring men, though fools, shall not err therein." 

Isaiah xxxv. 8. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

THE STORM AND THE UNCHARTED ROCKS 

WHEN the fog lifted, the mates found that they 
had drifted many leagues out of their true 
course. So, taking their reckoning again, they made 
for the Northern Cape. 

The fog had lifted through a rising wind. 
Throughout the day the wind freshened considerably, 
until it was blowing a gale. The boat, however, made 
steady progress, with much tossing and rolling, imtil 
the Cape itself was in sight. 

Here the weather was the dirtiest that the crew 
had ever experienced. Before reaching the Cape, as 
they crept up the coast, they had received some shelter 
from the land, but on making to round the point, 
they met the wind and sea in all their gathered fury. 
I cannot stay to describe that storm, but it was the 
worst the ship ever faced. They were heaved from 
wave to wave, like a feather in the wind, and the 
waters broke over them in volumes. The mates did 
the best they could, but in their angry pride they re- 
fused to ask the advice of the Captain. Having set 
out on this course against his will, they were deter- 
mined to carry it through at all costs. 

Little more would have made it at the cost of 
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death. For, as things were, they were driven out 
of their course by the fury of the sea, with which 
they battled for two days and nights. One or two 
seamen were swept overboard by the waves, and 
others were stunned by ugly falls. 

At length the sea and wind died down, and for a 
second time (so far had they been beaten back) they 
set a course for that fated Northern Cape. But it 
seemed as if everything was doomed to go awry on 
this voyage. For, with calmer weather and all pros- 
pects of good sailing, an accident befell the ship which 
was like to have proved its undoing. 

They had at last made the headland, and by the 
aid of their newly-bought chart were setting a 
straight course for the Land of Slaves. " Let that 
be her course," said one of the mates, as he gave 
directions from the chart to the man at the wheel. 
In fair weather and a good sea the course was laid, 
every man rejoicing that their troubles seemed over, 
and few now regretting that they had chosen the 
northern route. 

But they had not gone an hour's sailing beyond 
the headland, when the ship struck heavily on a 
sunken rock. She seemed to bound back with the 
force of the blow, then pitched forward again. Her 
keel grated and crunched, like an animal in pain, and 
then the boat tilted over heavily on her side. When 
the men came to their senses and recovered from 
their fright (for most of them had been thrown 
prostrate on the deck), it was discovered that her 
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bow was fast on some hidden rocks, and it was feared 
that she must either sink through a rent hull or be 
dashed to pieces in the first wind that sprang up. 
How the men blamed their own folly now in coming 
by this route against the will of Immanuel and Cap- 
tain Spirit, and especially in putting faith in such a 
fisherman's chart 1 They were now fast on uncharted 
rocks, far from help or inhabited land. " Verily we 
shall all die," cried some, " in this sea of disobedience, 
for we have grieved the Spirit ! " 

With loud and earnest prayers they called for the 
Captain's help. In their distress their ears were open 
enough now to hear his slightest whisper. Nor, 
though he had been silent before, was he less ready 
to guide them and save the ship. 

Thanks to the workmanship of the Safety and not 
to her blundering seamen, no great damage had been 
done to the ship's hull. Moreover, the subsiding 
waves were all to their advantage, for, otherwise, 
the ship might have been dashed to ruin. So 
chastened were they that they gladly gave thanks 
to Immanuel for these mercies amid their distress. 

When they struck the uncharted rocks, the tide 
had been half on the fall. As it still lowered, the 
condition of the ship grew more perilous, for she 
was now lying with her bow high and dry, and her 
stern deep in the water. But with the returning tide, 
matters improved again. Something had to be done 
speedily, however, if the rise of the tide was to be 
used to the best advantage. It was here that the 
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Captain advised a simple remedy which greatly helped 
in the rescue. The sailors by his counsel threw every 
available piece of loose wood overboard, and lashed 
these with ropes to the ship beneath the water-line. 
Dozens of empty barrels and casks were thrown over- 
board for the same purpose. Fortunately, also, they 
had large waterskins which were greatly employed in 
these hot regions where bottles are of little service. 
These skins were inflated with air and tied beneath the 
ship to act as lifting buoys — ^just, indeed, as swim- 
mers use bladders to keep them afloat in the water. 
All these preparations were speedily made, and with 
the rising tide great things were hoped for. Their 
expectations were not disappointed, for after some 
anxious time the vessel was re-floated and backed 
again into safety. Of all the dangerous experiences 
which the ship encountered, this adventure on the un- 
charted rocks was the most perilous. 

The ship lay off that region for the best part of 
the day, while some repairs were done. Before 
starting again, the mates went to the Captain's cabin, 
and openly confessed their deep regret for their wil- 
ful conduct. They acknowledged that they had 
brought all these disasters upon themselves by their 
disobedience. "We are ready now, in our repent- 
ance," they said, " to do what you will and go where 
you will. Only tell us your desire, and let us be 
your servants.'' Then was the Captain's voice heard 
clearly all over the ship, " Do His will." 

There and then the mates turned the ship about, 
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made for the Northern Cape, and, after a good pas- 
sage, reached the City of Idols again. As they en- 
tered the bay, after their many adventures, a confer- 
ence of the men was called. The first decision of 
the meeting was an emblem that the men had learned 
their chastening lesson. For they sent for the fisher- 
men's chart, and tying a heavy stone to it dropped 
the ill-omened thing in the deep sea. 



THE SOUTHERN CAPE 
AND THE LAND OF DOLE 



" They shall obtain joy and gladness, and sorrow and sighing 
shall flee away." 

Isaiah xxxv. la 



CHAPTER XXIX 

THE SOUTHERN CAPE AND THE LAND OF DOLE 

AFTER a few days' stay in the City of Idols, 
where the vessel was made thoroughly sea- 
worthy again, the Safety put out to sea to face the 
longer and more difficult southern journey to the 
Land of Slaves. Immanuers chart was now in 
honored use once more, and the old joy of the mec 
was fully restored. 

As they sailed southwards, many fears possessed 
the men's hearts about the dreaded Southern Cape, 
of which the fishermen had told so many awesome 
tales. All were on the look-out for danger and bad 
weather, and stories were freely passed from mouth 
to mouth concerning the fierce currents which ran 
through the channel between the Southern Cape and 
the Isle of Dole. This healthy fear served the great 
purpose of making them most attentive to their duties, 
and throwing them completely on the counsel of their 
Captain. 

But in spite of all bad prophecy, day followed 
day in their southern journey amid perfect weather, 
until, when five days out from port, they came in 
sight of the dreaded headland. But, in the mercy 
of Immanuel, this cape of storms was changed into 
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a sea of glass. During that day, amid a perfect calm, 
they rounded the headland. The chart was so plainly 
marked that there was no chance of danger for one 
who followed its directions. With praise to their 
Prince for his goodness, the sailors turned the Cape, 
and, sailing onward, saw ahead of them the narrow 
channel through which the current flowed between 
the Isle of Dole and the mainland. 

At the sight of the channel, which was dark and 
gloomy between high rocks, and through which there 
seemed to swirl a race of tidal water, many of the 
seamen were openly afraid, and called loudly for the 
ship to be laid off. So many were in favor of this 
that, in spite of the advice of some mates, the ship 
was hove to. A consultation was held as to what 
their course should be. Some of the feebler sort, 
who had already forgotten their experiences at the 
Northern Cape, advised that the ship should be taken 
round the Isle of Dole. Thus, they could reach the 
landing-place for the island in safety above the channel 
current But the stanch men, who had vowed to 
follow Immanuel's guidance for the future, would 
not hear of this. They pointed to the chart and said, 
" See ! our route is marked plainly right through the 
channel We have had enough of strange devices. 
Have you forgotten already what the ship suffered 
through following courses of our own making? Or 
have you forgotten that, when following Immanuel's 
chart round this southern route, we encountered no 
danger or mishap, although men prophesied that we 
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might be either storm-stayed or wrecked? Let us 
trust in Immanuel and our good Captain, for right 
truly have we cause to believe in their wisdom." 

So strong and confident were they that their words 
shamed, if not convinced, the weaker men. At 
length, not without fears of the dark channel, the 
sailors agreed to follow the chart, and the ship was 
put ahead again on its course. 

It seemed, at first, as if the croakers' fears would 
be justified, for a nearer view of the channel and the 
rushing water only made the attempt seem more fool- 
hardy. But they had decided to go on in Immanuel's 
guidance, and with a prayer to him for help, they 
made straight for the channel. 

The helm had been given to the care of a mate 
who was greatly trusted, and who had always been 
one of the men most loyal to Captain Spirit. In 
the past, many of the sailors had often been offended 
at his strictness, but in the present danger, know- 
ing his sterling worth, they agreed with one voice 
that he should guide them through. Speaking after- 
wards of this terrible moment, this man has often 
said that it was not he who really held the tiller, for 
he felt as if his hands were stayed and guided by un- 
seen stronger arms. And although some people 
smiled at him, he used to assert that, in his belief, 
Captain Spirit himself had left his cabin and stood 
unseen at his side. " For at times," he said, " as we 
beat up against the rushing water, and as we turned 
suddenly in the swirl, I felt as if my hands were 
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guided by an unseen power. I seemed to know at 
once what I ought to do, as if the very thought had 
been placed in my mind at the moment by some other 
person. My hand was as strong and steady as a rock, 
because I believed in this mysterious help at my side. 
And you know," he said to his listeners, "that I 
had never gone through that channel before, and yet 
when I gave the wheel a turn this way or that, I knew 
immediately that I was certainly right Give no 
credit to me, fellow-seamen ; give all the glory to your 
Captain." 

From this it will be seen that the dreaded passage 
was made in safety. Although there had been 
danger, they had been wisely piloted. At last they 
were through the channel and in more open water, 
and ahead of them was a bay where the ship could 
anchor safely. Here they dropped anchor, and pre- 
pared to visit the Isle of Dole. 

This island well deserved its name, for it was full 
of doleful men and doleful sights. It was the land 
of leprosy, that dread disease which eats and wastes 
the human body like a blight The inhabitants were 
natives of neighbouring lands, who had been shipped 
to this lonely island as soon as it was noticed that 
they had been infected with the deadly contagion. 
They lived in little huts, herding together in their 
misery, waiting until the disease should end their 
lives. What sights of misery greeted the sailors'^ 
eyes, as the Safety dropped anchor well inshore! 
There were men and women, and even little children, 
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with arms and legs half eaten off, and with grisly- 
disfigured faces. The inhabitants hobbled or crept 
to the shore, and cried aloud in anguish. The sight 
of a ship was a rare event to them. Only twice a year 
did a government vessel visit the island; and even 
then the officers only landed food and provisions on 
some desolate rocks, leaving the inhabitants to go to 
the place and carry home their own stores. Thus 
they were cut off from the old world and the old 
friends whom they had known in happy youth, and 
were left alone to die in this desolate land. 

The mates, knowing the dread disease, called a 
council to decide what should be done. "We have 
a message of great joy and comfort to bring these 
unhappy men and women, for we can tell them of 
Immanuel's love and of the Happy Isles, where they 
shall hunger no more, neither thirst any more, and 
where the Good King shall wipe away all tears from 
their eyes. We shall tell them how, if they love and 
serve our Prince, doing his will, he shall take them 
to himself when their short life here is done. Can 
we not comfort them who have so little comfort, and 
give happiness to them who have none ? " 

But the difficulty was how this could be done with- 
out infecting the whole crew with the dread disease. 
At last, one man suggested that they should adopt 
Immanuel's plan, following the method which he used 
when he came to Port Mankind. For often he had 
discoursed standing in a little boat, while the crowd 
sat on the seashore. Thrs was acclaimed to be a good 
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idea, and on the next day the sailors carried it out 
They rowed inshore in little boats and spoke to the 
people about Immanuel. So glad were these com- 
fortless people to receive comfort that almost every- 
body who heard the story of Immanuel's love was 
ready to serve him. Day after day, this plan was 
adopted, and great work was done among the people. 
Of course the sailors could not ship any of the re- 
cruits aboard for fear of disease, but they formed 
them into a Land Force, a band of the Prince's people 
whom he would take, in his own good time, to the 
Happy Isles. Copies of the pamphlets and books, 
which told about Immanuel, were sent ashore and 
given to the men and women, so that they might be 
able to know about the Good Prince when the ship 
had gone. 

After a week or two of this work, preparations 
were made for the Safety's departure. The men 
could leave with a good heart, for they knew they 
had brought a message of happiness to these unhappy 
people. On the morning of sailing, it was noticed 
by someone that a rowing-boat was a-missing. This 
caused some anxiety, until an observant man per- 
ceived the missing boat beached on the shore. In 
wonderment, a couple of seamen rowed ashore to 
find the reason. When they came near, they saw 
one of their own men standing by the boat and mixing 
freely with the people. The sailors called to him 
and asked him why he had done this. Did he not 
know that there was great danger of infection both 
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to himself and all the healthy crew ? The man came 
down to the shore, and even waded into the sea, say- 
ing something which evidently moved the sailors 
very deeply, for after a few words of greeting, they 
turned their boat back and rowed straight to the 
Safety. 

As they climbed up the ship's ladder, the men were 
so quiet and so moved that they answered nothing 
to the hundred questions which were asked of them. 
On reaching the deck, one of them suddenly burst 
into tears. " Would to Immanuel," he cried, " that 
I were as brave and devoted as that man! Would 
that I loved my Prince so that I too could gladly 
and willingly give my own life for his service! Fel- 
low-seamen, our brother, whom we thought had de- 
serted, has shamed our love. For he has gone to 
stay forever with the lepers, hoping that he may 
teach them to love and serve the Prince. When I 
asked him if he knew that he, too, would become 
smitten with the disease, he only answered, *Yes.' 
He told us that he had considered the matter well, 
and that he was going to live with these people of 
Dole, teaching them and guiding them until the dis- 
ease should end his own life. So I cried, ^ Immanuel 
be with you,' and turned back, with my tongue struck 
dumb. And now I feel that I, and not he, am Im- 
manuel's deserter." 

So unexpected was the heroism of this man who 
had given himself for the people of misery, that the 
whole company was stricken dumb for a moment. 
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Few had ever expected that this sailor could do such 
a deed of daring, for he had always been a quiet and 
even fearful man. But now they felt that he was 
indeed Immanuers hero. So they sent ashore boat- 
loads of men to wish him well. Some, feeh'ng* that 
he had done a deed whose heroism was greater than 
they could emulate, praised him for his self-chosen 
death, but the man would receive no praise. " I am 
doing this only for Immanuel's sake, who has done 
so much for me." 

So after farewells and tears that were not un- 
manly, the crew left him among the lepers of the 
land, and sailed on their course for the Land of 
Slaves. No better tribute could have been paid him 
than what was said by one of the mates, " Many in 
a hot moment of enthusiasm can give themselves to 
die in a moment, but this man, with open eyes, has 
given himself to a slow and painful death. Fare- 
well, thou martyr of ImmanueL** 



A VISIT TO THE LAND OF SLAVES 



"There is neither Jew nor Greek, there is ndther bond nor 
free, there is neither male nor female: for ye are all one in 
Christ Jesus." 

Galatians iiL 2BL 

''For ye have not received the spirit of bondage again to 
fear." 

Romans viiL 15. 



CHAPTER XXX 

A VISIT TO THE LAND OF SLAVES 

THE Land of Slaves, at which the ship arrived 
in safety, was an extensive and fertile country. 
It had originally been occupied by a quiet, peaceful 
people, but many years before this time it had been 
invaded and conquered by a warlike nation, who had 
taken possession of the whole land and made the 
original inhabitants their slaves. These poor natives 
were sadly overridden by their conquerors, and after 
many generations dropped into a dull and hopeless 
routine of drudgery. Their masters compelled them 
to do all the common labor of town and country. 
They worked the farms, tilled the soil, and carried 
burdens; and in the towns and cities they served in 
the houses and did all the lower forms of labor. 
They were bought and sold as if they were cattle, 
and possessed no rights of justice or citizenship. 
Sometimes, good and kindly masters made their life 
easier, but usually they were treated with scant 
courtesy. I have heard of cases where slaves were 
thrown off in disease or old age, after having given 
long years of honest service to their masters. 

The children of these people were slaves them- 
selves, and had nothing but a servile life to look 
forward to, with no hope of independence and 
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liberty. They grew up under the heel of their mas- 
ters, and were often separated from their parents at 
an early age, if they caught the fancy of another 
purchaser. At times, the condition of the wretched 
people was so unbearable that they revolted and tried 
to overcome their oppressors; but as they were al- 
lowed to carry no weapons and in revolt could only 
lay their hands on rough cudgels and tools, they were 
easily overcome. Their masters were always so 
afraid of the power of this large nation of slaves, 
that they ground them down and often ill-treated 
them cruelly. 

Oddly enough, many of these slaves were very 
learned. Such men were made the teachers and 
tutors of their masters' children. Some of the best 
reasoners and philosophers in the land belonged to 
this nation of slaves. But even then, these good men 
had no real freedom. They were compelled to at- 
tend their masters, and at big dinners and parties the 
clever and learned slaves stood behind their lord's 
chair to whisper wise and witty sayings into his ear, 
so that he might give out their witticisms as his own, 
and gain applause. 

But worst of all, the ruling classes made use of 
the slaves for their amusement. A slave could be 
turned to any ignoble use, if his master so cared. 
One of the basest of these forms of amusement was 
the play in the amphitheatre. Bands of trained 
slaves, called gladiators, were employed to fight each 
other in the arena, for the amusement of the people. 
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Many a sad death took place in these encounters. 
The audience, among them many women, applauded 
the fierce strokes of the combatants, and cheered 
lustily when one fighter gave the deathblow to an- 
other. It was reckoned to be a great virtue when a 
gladiator died without a groan, and the people erected 
tombstones in memory of those who had fought well. 
But it was a sad and brutal life. 

It was into this land that the ship now came. The 
sailors went ashore and began to tell about the Prince 
and his voyage. Now, it had been agreed by the 
counsel of Captain Spirit that the crew should not 
take up open sides either for or against the slaves. 
The Captain thought it best that his men should not 
embroil themselves in political and state matters. To 
do so would only hinder their work. If they had 
started, for instance, by denouncing slavery and by 
urging owners to free their men, the whole nation 
would have turned against them, for no one, not even 
their wisest thinkers, ever imagined that there was 
anything wrong with such a custom; indeed, it was 
regarded as a natural state. So the sailors were con- 
tent to tell Immanuel's message, showing the people 
that all men were equal in his eyes — with him there 
was neither bond nor free ! In addition to that, they 
showed the dignity and honor of all toil. There 
was really no work which was " slave's work," but 
every honest man should 'be willing to do honest 
labor of any kind. Then, by enrolling the slaves 
equally with the masters as members of the crew 
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and the Land Force, the mates showed that they 
at least did not consider slaves lower and inferior 
creatures. Thus, by one way and another, they so 
spread Inunanuel's great ideas of freedom and jus- 
tice, that in time, after many years, this land 
abolished slavery altogether, and gave each man an 
equal chance in life. 

But, meantime, there were many difficulties in the 
way. For instance, when a slave, who was bound 
to a master, joined the ship, the mates felt that it 
would be wrong to allow him to run away from his 
owner. So in this land there was great oeed of the 
Captain's " Order of Land-seamen." The slaves who 
joined the ship were told to remain where they were 
and be content in their place of life, since Immanuel 
would be more pleased with them if they remained 
at their duties, than if they ran away and joined the 
active list of the seamen. 

One such case happened very soon. The mate 
Paul had become on friendly terms with a slave- 
owner, Philemon. After a time, Philemon agreed 
to become a land-seaman and a true follower of Im- 
manuel. But while sta3ring in his house, Paul had 
come to know intimately one of his slaves, called 
Onesimus, This slave was very clever, but also very 
impetuous. Paul had many chats with him, and 
Onesimus expressed a g^eat desire to become a mem- 
ber of the crew. The mate, according to the Captain's 
policy, admitted him as one of the land force. But 
after his return to the ship, what was Paul's surprise 
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to find Onesimus come aboard one day, and ask to 
be signed on as an active sailor 1 The mate was 
greatly perplexed, as in that town it was reckoned a 
great legal offence to harbor a runaway slave. So 
Paul spoke to Onesimus and showed him that he could 
serve Immanuel and be a true seaman by remaining 
faithfully at his post. The slave saw the justice of 
Paul's words, but he was terribly afrajd to go back 
to his master, as a runaway was badly treated by 
the authorities, to serve as a warning for other 
slaves. Remembering this, the mate wrote out a very 
kind letter and handed it to Onesimus to give to 
his master. In the note, Paul asked Philemon to 
forgive Onesimus, as he had run away unthinkingly. 
He besought his master to receive him again in 
friendship— not as a slave but even as a brother in 
Immanuel's love. I am glad to know that Philemon 
did this willingly; and ever afterwards in his house 
the slaves were treated more as friends and brothers. 
But some of you may ask, why did not the masters 
who joined the ship give their slaves freedom? It 
is easy to answer that. For the whole nation was 
so afraid of the power of the slaves that it was made 
a strict law that no man should free his slaves, lest 
they should get too powerful. One or two of the 
new seamen did free their dependants, but the de- 
pendants were only taken by the City and handed 
over to a cruel master who made their life more un- 
bearable than ever. So in the end, it was agreed 
that any of the land force who had slaves should 
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keep them and treat them kindly as fellow-brethrea. 
But 'it was much harder for the poor slave who 
joined the land force, while his master remained 
hostile. A bad rumor got about the town that the 
sailors were perverting the slaves, tuming^ them 
against their masters, and inciting them to revolt 
This was grossly untrue, for we know that the mates 
always advised the slaves to remain at their duties, 
and perform their work even more faithfully tlian 
before. But this rumor was spread by evil-minded 
men. As a result of this ill report, if a slave was 
known to be a member of the Land Force, he was 
either severely punished, or sent to the amphitheatre 
to fight with other slaves. If the latter course was 
chosen, the suspected man was most unjustly handi* 
capped, for he was forbidden to learn the art of fenc- 
ing, so that he might defend himself. The result was 
that the poor man was usually so badly wounded that 
he died in the open arena. But usually, he died with 
a happy smile, for he knew that Immanuel, his mas- 
ter, would take him to the Happy Isles, where there 
was neither injustice nor cruelty, neither sin nor sor- 

sow. 

Some trouble arose in the country because of the 

idea that the sailors were breaking down the barriers 

between masters and slaves. I have told you about 

the common meal which the sailors took, in memory 

of Imnianuers death. Now, at that meal, everyone 

was cqtial. Slave and master sat down alike side by 

side, ^^d the cup of memory was passed from one 
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to the other. Outside people came to know of this, 
and they made it a charge against the mates. They 
blamed them for putting wrong ideas into the minds 
of the slaves, and leading them to desire equality and 
freedom. In one town, about thirty miles inland, 
there was quite a disturbance over the matter. Two 
sailors had gone there in support of the ship, and 
had stayed for a week or two. They gained many 
friends, both among masters and slaves. Those who 
were opposed to them were very angry, because they 
suspected that the slaves were acquiring wrong ideas 
from the sailors. So they laid watch to catch them, 
if they could. One night the sailors were present in 
a house, with some friends, freemen and slaves mixed. 
After a short service in honor of Immanuel, they 
sat down to the common meal which was their cus- 
tom; and of course, slaves and masters sat down to- 
gether. Just as they were in the midst of the meal, 
a crowd of men burst into the room. Resistance was 
useless against so many. The sailors and their friends 
were carried off before the magistrates. It was at 
once decided that the poor slaves should be made to 
fight in the ring until they killed each other, and that 
the two sailors should be imprisoned and flogged, and 
then sent about their business. 

In the morning, all the people in the town and 
countryside gathered together in the arena to see the 
fight between the slaves. Now these particular men 
were foreigners from a northern country, proud and 
valiant men, who had been captured in warfare and 
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brought to this land. During the night they had 
been kept in cells, ready for the morning. When the 
time came, the amphitheatre was crowded with a 
vast throng of people, greedy for the brutal fun. 
They kept clamoring, "Send them in! Let us see 
the slaves kill themselves for our sport ! " Soon the 
gates of their cells were opened, and the proud but 
wretched slaves were brought into the arena. How 
the people shouted at the sight of them ! " Give us 
good sport," they said. " I wager my money on that 
tall flaxen-haired one," shouted one man; and so, as 
the men were brought in, the excitement rose to fever- 
pitch. The slaves were put in position against each 
other, and they were ordered to fight like heroes. 
Then the soldiers around the ring handed them 
swords and told them to fall to. The slaves looked 
at each other with haggard faces, and hesitated. " At 
it," shouted the mob with wild anger. Still the slaves 
held back, until the people rose in their seats and 
shouted in frenzy. Then, all of a sudden, at the word 
of one of the slaves, the fighters lifted their swords 
aloft, and each man plunged the weapon in his own 
heart. They preferred to die thus like heroes, rather 
than provide brutal sport for the mob. 

When the people saw how they had been cheated, 
dozens of them leapt over the ring and kicked the 
dying bodies of the prisoners, calling them cowards 
and poltroons. But had they only known, these 
proud slaves had been finer heroes than many a victori* 
ous general. 



STORMING THE CITY OF ERROR 



" Speaking the truth in love."* 

Ephesians iv. 15. 

" Be kindly affectioned one to another with brotherly love." 

Romans xii. la 



CHAPTER XXXI 

STORMING THE CITY OP ERROR 

NOW, for some months past, all had not been going 
well aboard the ship. Even before they had 
arrived at the City of Idols, there had been some 
threatening^ of mutiny aboard. The trouble arose in 
an odd way, and as it led to a great battle, I shall try 
to tell you just how it happened. 

It all began about the methods of describing Im* 
manuel and his voyage to the peoples who were visited. 
Up to this time it had been generally accepted that 
Immanuel had come from the Good King in the 
Happy Isles, and that he and his falher were equal 
in power and worth. But one of the later additions 
to the crew, a man called Arius, brought forward a 
new view which he began to tell to others. He be- 
lieved that Immanuel was not equal in power with his 
father. I cannot tell all the points of his theory, but 
what I have said is its substance. 

His followers took this view, and, as followers are 
apt to do, pushed it to an extreme. They held, indeed, 
that Immanuel was like the Good King, but was only 
a man, better and purer than themselves. They 
found it difficult to believe that he could be equal to the 
Good King in power and substance, and yet be a man 
bom in their own world. This, of course, caused 
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great trouble aboard the ship, and split the crew into 
two parties. These differences got so pronounced 
that the men held a general meeting or council, where 
they discussed the whole matter. But I fear their 
opinions were too boldly stated on both sides, and the 
trouble was not tactfully treated. For the one party, 
whose leader was a man called Athanasius, would 
have no dealings with Arius and his supporters, but 
told them that they were not true followers of Im- 
manuel. After much discussion and many hot words, 
the upshot was that the Arians agreed to leave the 
ship, and build one of their own to take them to the 
Happy Isles. This was all done against the advice 
of the Captain, who asked his men to forbear with 
each other and allow freedom of opinion. But, in 
their anger, neither side would listen to this, and so 
the breach occurred. 

The Arians left the ship in a body, and went over 
to a neighboring island to dwell in a town, which 
the men who were left in the ship called the City of 
Error. There the Arians set about building a vessel, 
with the idea of taking the men who sided with them 
to the Happy Isles. The remaining sailors were very 
angry at this, and wished to go and prevent them do- 
ing it. But for a time, the Captain dissuaded them 
from going, because he told them that the best way 
to combat error was not to fight it at all. He showed 
them that they only gave error a new life and zest 
by battling against it. The wisest way to treat it 
was to leave it alone. If there was any truth in it^ 
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it would live; but if it was false, nothing could keep 
it alive. So he tried to persuade them just to go on 
in their own way, teaching their own ideas, and leave 
the City of Error alone. 

But his sailors were now so angry that, in spite of 
the Captain, they resolved to go against the City, and 
try to raze it to the ground. For they imagined that 
this was the best way of upholding the honor of 
Immanuel, forgetting, as we ourselves so often do, 
that the Prince loves freedom of opinion and hates 
persecution. 

So the sailors, despising the Captain's counsel, began 
to get their ship ready for action. They waited some 
months before setting sail, and then, one day in sum- 
mer, they set out from the Land of Slaves to carry 
war against their opponents. 

By this time, the Arians, who had got news of the 
coming trouble, had fortified their town and pushed 
on the building of their ship. She was now almost 
fit to take the sea, but was still in the harbor await- 
ing some final preparations. 

The Safety hove in sight, after a day or two's sail- 
ing, and lay off some miles from port. During all 
this time the men had never consulted their Captain, 
bui in hot anger, had resolved to storm the City of 
Error. Almost as soon as they arrived, hostilities be- 
gan. It was resolved to bombard the town, and under 
the fire send ashore a large landing party to carry 
the town by storm. All that day the big guns boomed, 
the batteries of the town answering back in angry 
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roars. Not a little damage was done on both sides, 
though the greater havoc was wrought to the town, 
as it presented an easier and broader mark. The 
Safety, being smaller, and keeping always on the move, 
was not so much exposed, although some shots from 
the town batteries told heavily in loss of life. The 
shells from the ship did great havoc among the houses 
of the town, but the forts and walls were still un- 
breached. When night fell, the firing ceased, as if 
both sides had tired of the struggle. All lights were 
put out, both in the town and ship, lest these should 
form a mark for a night attack. 

Now that darkness had fallen, the mates' plan was 
put in force; and the boats being lowered, hundreds 
of men were quietly shipped on shore a mile or two 
from the town towards the south. A few guns of a 
smaller sort were also landed. Under the cover of 
darkness, the men became busy as bees. Their first 
work was to throw up trenches which would act both 
as a ground of operations and for defence. The 
Arians heard the strokes of their picks and spades, but 
in the darkness little could be done to hinder their 
work. The sailors labored all through the night, and 
good progress was made. 

Only once was there trouble. One of the seamen 
carelessly showed a lantern for a moment or two, but 
the roar of a well aimed gun from the town quickly 
brought him to his senses. The shot came plunging 
among the workers and killed four of the men. A few 
shots were sent after it, but in the darkness they were 
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not as well aimed, and no further damage was done. 
When the morning came the entrenchments were abnost 
complete, and the position had been made strong. Then 
it was seen how well chosen the spot was, for the sailors 
were now firmly entrenched on a small hill, which over- 
looked the town. Thus, they now had the Arians 
hemmed in on two sides, from land and from sea. 

The battle of that day and the next has now become 
historic. During these two days, the guns roared on 
each side. The Safety bombarded the town from the 
sea, and the guns from the shore party pounded on the 
walls. There were heavy casualties on both sides. 
The men in the trenches suffered a good deal, as some 
of the heaviest guns from the town were trained upon 
them. But, at the worst, they could hide behind the 
trenches, and when the evening of the first day fell, they 
had achieved their main object, for there was now a 
great breach in the town walls. Night left them in this 
state. 

There was little rest on either side during that night. 
The boats were again busy aboard the Safety, and 
loads of men and ammunition were taken ashore along 
the coast, to reinforce the land-party. More trenches 
were thrown up a little nearer the town, to the left of 
the first line. But things had not been any less busy 
in the town itself. The Arians felt it was hopeless to 
repair the walls, but they took the next best step. Fol- 
lowing the example of the sailors, they threw up dykes 
and trenches in three lines, the first being about twenty 
yards within the breached walls. But they were not 
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satisfied with that Some of the men, who knew the 
country well, undertook to lead a party of soldiers by a 
roundabout way and make a rear attack on the sea- 
men in the trenches. They set out about midnight and 
made a circuit of about six miles. An hour or t>vo's 
hard marching over the fields brought them within 
reach of the seamen. Knowing the ground so well, 
they managed to get fairly near the trenches with- 
out recognition, as any noise that was made was taken 
by the seamen for the work of their own men. Sud- 
denly the leaders of the attacking party passed the 
word, and the whole band of soldiers gave the seamen 
a volley, and then rushed in with their swords. The 
sailors were taken by surprise, and after a sharp 
struggle, the men in the first trenches either fled or 
were put to the sword. But others came tumbling to 
their rescue, and a fierce fight raged round the trenches. 
The soldiers managed to spike a few of the sailors' 
guns, before they were driven back by the increasing 
numbers. The fray raged here and there, and many 
good men paid the last penalty. But bit by bit, the 
soldiers were forced to give way, and some who were 
caught in the trenches were put to the sword. 

When the Arian leaders saw that their effort was 
spent, they gave a cry to their men, who quickly 
turned on their heels and fled into the night. The 
sailors pursued them as best they could, but being un- 
familiar with the ground and fearing an ambuscade, 
they turned back, well content that they had driven off 
an attack which might have gone hard with them. The 
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Arians had done great damage, both in men and guns, 
and had taught the sailors a needed caution. 

But the main fight centred in the next day. During 
the night, men had been landed in hundreds from the 
ship, and there was now a large army along the shore. 
It was resolved by the commander to make a deter- 
mined attempt to take the town. One or two of their 
largest guns had been landed and drawn up a neigh- 
boring mound, where they had been posted and en- 
trenched. When morning came, these heavy guns be- 
gan to speak. All forenoon they pounded the walls 
and the town's batteries, and after a time they did 
their work so well that not only was the wall widely 
breached, but also the guns on that side of the town 
were silenced. The Safety, meanwhile, had taken its 
part in the fray and had helped to reduce the walls 
and silence the guns. 

In the early afternoon all seemed ready for the big 
effort. Word was given, and under the fire of the 
heavy guns behind, the sailors began to move forward, 
taking what chance shelter they could. They crept 
forward in lines, firing as they went, one line running 
forward, then lying down and firing a hot volley. In 
this way they crept onward, until they were near 
enough to charge. At the word, they rose from their 
flat position and rushed in an open line for the breach. 
Behind them came squad after squad. The first line 
was largely thinned by the enemy's fire before it 
reached the walls, but the others came rushing behind 
them, and the whole army swarmed up to the walls. 
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Their numbers were so many, and their charge so 
violent, that they easily broke through and got within. 

But there they were held up by the entrenched 
Arians. They rushed for the first trenches, but the 
enemy's fire mowed them down like a scythe. In 
spite of that, those behind poured in and made for the 
trenches. They pitched themselves in, using their 
bayonets and rifle-heads, and after a hot scufile, drove 
the Arians out of the first line of trenches. But they 
only passed from one trouble into a greater, for now 
the second line of the entrenched enemy opened a piti- 
less fire on them. They rallied for a moment behind 
the first trenches, but knowing that it was useless to 
stay there, they made on again with their thinned 
ranks. But already the punishment was so severe, 
that some of the heart was taken out of them. Still 
they made on, and threw themselves on the foe. The 
fight in that trench was the fiercest in the whole battle. 
Hand to hand they fought it out Deeds of great 
valor and heroism were done that day, and yet it was 
sad to see these men who had once been friends and 
companions, seeking each other's death. 

In the end, the sailors won the position, though at 
a great cost There they held the trenches and 
sheltered for a time, answering firing with firing. 
But the Arians had not been beaten yet, for ahead of 
the seamen, guarding the first streets of the town, 
were huge barricades behind which the Arians were 
now sheltering, and from which they were sending 
straggling volleys. 
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By this time, the day was verging into twilight. So 
fierce had been the resistance of the townsmen that 
almost every foot of ground had been hotly contested. 
The sailors knew that it must be now or never. With 
a great final effort, they made for the last barricade. 
As they came on, every rifle in the town seemed to 
empty itself into their ranks. The line staggered for 
a moment, and then rushed ahead. But their advance 
was only met by volley after volley. It was more than 
they could bear ; and in a panic they broke and ran. 

The battle was really over. They rushed back in 
disorder to their own forts outside the town. The 
enemy straggled out after them, and fired into their 
rear. Some of the sailors dropped into the first en- 
trenchments, and covered the flight of their friends. 
Little could be done, however, to save the ruined army, 
and those who sheltered in the trenches were soon sur- 
rounded and slain. The main body of the seamen 
fled out of the town, and rushed in disorder to their 
own forts. Only a shadow was left of the fine army 
which had set out to the attack. Behind their own 
trenches, with their own guns and their additional men, 
they held their own. But the Arians were so well 
content with what they had done that they left them 
in peace amid the gathering darkness. Thus the 
kindly night fell on that black day. 

The heart of the seamen was now taken from them« 
During the night they shipped their thinned forces 
aboard the boats and made for the ship. They were 
a sadly crestfallen company, and had tasted the bitters 
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of defeat They managed to convey most of their 
guns aboard, as the Arians left them in peace in the 
night-time, but many a good sailor had been left dead 
on the battlefield. 

This really ended the storming of the City of Er- 
ror. The mates were now glad to accept the Cap- 
tain's advice. They agreed to leave the place in the 
morning, and allow the Arians to go their own way. 
This sharp defeat taught the men that the best way 
to deal with error or mistake was to leave it to its own 
ends. To oppose it, or attack it, was to give it a new 
life and power. 

In the morning the Safety set out to sea with its 
humbled crew. The Arians, thus left alone, went 
ahead with the building of their ship. When the ves- 
sel was ready, they too cruised about the islands on 
the search for recruits. Once or twice, the two ships 
met, and a few angry shots were exchanged, but there 
was no other real fighting between them. It is said 
that the Arian ship set out to sea, after a time, to go 
to the Happy Isles. But little has been heard of it for 
years. It is supposed that a mutiny occurred aboard 
it, or it was lost at sea in a storm, and foundered. At 
least, that is all that is known of its voyage. Let us 
hope that many of its crew reached the Happy Isles, 
even though they had to row thither in open boats. 



THE ADVENTURE IN THE LAND 

OF HOME 
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A man's foes shall be they of his own household." 

Matthew x. 36. 



i< 



Be thou faithful unto death, and I will give thee a crown 
of life." 

Revelation iL la 



CHAPTER XXXII 

THE ADVENTURE IN THE LAND OF HOME 

IT would take too long to tell of all the ship's ad- 
ventures in the various islands and ports which it 
visited. My story does not aim at a thorough and 
accurate account of all its voyages, but rather at a 
few samples to serve as types of the whole. I do not 
even profess to tell the adventures in the order in 
which they happened, but I have sought only to give 
a general idea of the voyage. 

Sometimes the crew were received with a good wel- 
come and added many to the ship, besides forming 
large bands of "Land Seamen." At other places, 
they met with either indifference or hostility. Al- 
though they wished to do their work as peacefully as 
possible, they were often forced to fight for their lives 
and liberties. There were some serious adventures, 
for instance, in the wild land of the Cannibals. A 
whole party of seamen, who had gone ashore there, 
were suddenly attacked, and according to the hideous 
and brutal habits of the people, were killed and eaten. 
But afterwards, when the ship visited that land again, 
the seamen so won their way with the people that the 
king and natives of that fierce nation agreed to give 
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up all their evil manners and become good sailors of 
Immanuel. 

There was another great fight also in the Land of 
Mohammed, where the people were so bitter against 
the sailors that they drove them from their cotmtry. 
Not only so, but the soldiers of Mohammed crossed 
over into some islands which were friendly to the ship 
and conquered them, driving the sailors out. And 
during all the time that the ship sailed about, these 
people of Mohammed were their worst foes, and would 
have no dealings with them. 

Then, at a later time, there was a great mutiny 
aboard the ship itself. Some foolish customs had 
been adopted by the larger part of the crew. The 
remainder wished to reform the others, and began 
to argue with them. When the reformers stated 
their case, and showed how the customs to which 
they objected were wrong and against the true will 
of Immanuel (as told in the little pamphlets and 
records), many of the other side joined them. But 
the two parties only got more angry with each other, 
and I am sorry to say there was an open breach be- 
tween them. For a time, there was actually fighting 
a^iong the men, the one party holding the bow of 
the ship, and the other the stern ; and so there was civil 
war with bloodshed aboard the good ship Safety, 

During this time of strife, the ship lay idle at har- 
bor, and no cruising was done. At last, after some 
violent fighting, when neither could make an impres- 
sion on the other, it was agreed to hold a truce be- 
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twccn the combatants. The one party undertook to 
keep to the bow of the boat, and the other to the 
stern. Each was at liberty to go ashore and recruit 
for itself, but I fear that their divided state did not 
aid their recruiting efforts in the various ports. It 
was pitiable to see the state of the ship. Members 
of one party would pass the members of the other 
without even exchanging a "good-morning." Each 
became jealous of the other, and in their pride, 
imagined that they themselves were the only true 
seamen and had the best right to the boat. The only 
consolation was, that in spite of their envy and mis- 
calling of each other, they still belonged to the same 
ship, and owned the same Prince. They honored 
and served him, it may be, in different ways ; but still, 
there was just one Prince and one ship. For this we 
have to be thankful. 

But I wish to tell more fully the adventures which 
the sailors met with in two well-known lands — the 
Land of Home, and the Kingdom of Pleasure. 
These were among the earliest visits which the ship 
made, and at different times repeated calls were given 
at the various ports of these countries. After I have 
told of these two voyages, I shall try to tell you of 
the course which the ship laid for the Happy Isles. 

The Land of Home was a large kingdom with many 
towns of varying sizes, and good pastoral and tilling 
country in the interior. Its people were of all sorts 
and conditions — rich and poor, noble and lowly, kind 
and cruel, young and old, fair and dark. There was 
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no greater diversity of kind and manner to be had 
in any other island than here. The same difference 
was to be seen in their houses as in themselves. Some 
of the rich and noble people dwelt in large houses and 
palaces, with lovely gardens, and possessed every com- 
fort and luxury that taste could supply. Others, the 
ordinary traders and work-people, lived in plainer 
houses, and seemed well content with what comforts 
they had. But there were still others who inhabited 
very poor and unseemly houses, which were often 
little better than hovels. These people lived in great 
poverty and distress, due either to hard fortune or to 
their own sin and spendthrift ways. 

But I am glad to say that happiness and content- 
ment did not always depend on the kind of house in 
which the people lived. I have seen many who lived 
in grand palaces, with everything that money could 
do, who were yet wretched and unhappy; and on the 
other hand, some of those who had poor houses and 
little to live on, were cheery and contented, and would 
not have changed places with their more fortunate 
friends. Thus I saw that in the Land of Home, 
happiness did not entirely depend on grandeur and 
wealth, but on a blessed and contented spirit. Some 
of the best and noblest men and women were those 
who had little of the world's gear to call their own. 

The sailors* work in this land had many stirring 
incidents, both beautiful and dark. As can easily 
be seen, when one or two in a house joined the sailors, 
either in the active service or in the Order of Land- 
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seamen, there was room for a deal of trouble. Some- 
times a father or mother joined, and found their 
children and friends opposed to them; at other times, 
a son or daughter was faced with a parent's opposi- 
tion. Thus, often, a household was divided against 
itself — father against son, and daughter against 
mother. Of course, many a time, a whole family 
joined the ship's fellowship, in which case there was 
only gladness and happiness. 

I cannot tell even a small part of all the incidents 
which took place in this land, but I shall illustrate 
what happened by telling you two short stories. 

In the Land of Home, there was a widow, Monica 
by name, \yho had come to love Immanuel. She had 
a son called Augustine, who, as he grew up, was so 
fond of learning that he was sent to study in some 
of the schools of the town of Carthage. But while 
he was at the University, the lad fell into evil habits. 
His mother was greatly concerned for him, and used 
to plead with him to join the voyage. But Augus- 
tine would not hear of this, as he had adopted other 
courses and plans for his life. In time, he became a 
teacher and professor; and in the pride of his mind, 
he despised the voyage as being the simple belief of 
foolish men, who did not stop to inquire whether 
there was such a place as the Happy Isles or not. 
Thus, all his mother's pleadings and prayers were 
lost. Monica's heart was sore, because her dear son 
would not join Immanuel. 

Years passed on in this unhappy state. Then 
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Augustine, in the desire for more fame, departed to a 
distant city, called Rome, to teach his learning and 
earn fame. From there he migrated to Milan, a town 
not far from Rome. All this time his mother's heart 
had been greatly concerned, for she knew he had no 
happiness or peace in his life. But at Milan he met 
one of the mates of the ship, a man called Ambrose, 
who had gone to that place. This mate soon got into 
touch with Augustine, and reasoned with him about 
Immanuel and his own life. The result was that 
Augustine had his mind opened, and came to love 
Immanuel just as his mother did. When Monica, 
away in distant Carthage, heard the good news about 
her son, she made up her mind to go to him at once. 
The old woman ventured all the dangers and trials of 
the journey (and the dangers of travel in those days 
were great), until at last she arrived in the town of 
Milan. You can imagine the joy of that interview 
between mother and son! How glad was Monica's 
heart that Augustine had joined the ship, for now 
they would be no longer separated, either in body or 
heart. But, alas! they were not long together. For 
Monica sickened shortly afterwards, and died; but she 
died happier than she had ever lived. For her dear 
son was now one of Immanuel's men; and she herself 
was going to be with her Prince forever. Thus she 
passed away with great joy. Augustine, in time, be- 
came one of the most noted seamen who ever joined 
the venture, and his name is still held in high honor 
by all good sailors. This simple tale illustrates how 
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the coming of the ship first of all separated Monica 
and her son, and then united them forever with chains 
of gold. 

The other tale is one not generally known, which 
was told me by one of the seamen. In the Land of 
Home, there was a young girl of sixteen years of age, 
whose parents were idol-worshippers and had come 
to hate the name of Immanuel. Lycia was a bright 
clever girl, who had lived as idly and carelessly as 
other girls in her town. In that country, young 
women are early engaged in marriage; and she, in 
line with the usual custom, was affianced to a young 
man. This young man. Sapor, had been chosen by 
her parents, because he was wealthy and of good 
social position. Lycia, with a girl's thoughtlessness, 
agreed to the marriage, having visions of the fine 
luxurious life she would live when she was Sapor's 
wife. So far all the love between them had been on 
Sapor's side. He was greatly devoted to the girl, 
but she, I fear, had consented to marry him chiefly 
from her love of display and by the will of her parents. 

A few weeks before the time of her marriage, one 
of her girl friends had secretly become a member 
of the land force and a happy follower of the Prince. 
This friend began to use her influence on Lycia, and 
although unsuccessful at first, at length succeeded 
in winning her to love Immanuel and join in his 
fortunes. Now began a testing time for Lycia. She 
felt that she could no longer enter into marriage with 
Sapor, as long as he remained an idol-worshipper. 
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It was not that she did not love him, for now that she 
was brought to the point, she found that she loved 
him more deeply than she had ever thought This 
only added to her difficulty. And yet, her way was 
clear. She knew that she could not marry him as 
he was, for the word of one of the mates was ring- 
ing in her ears, " Be ye not unequally yoked." 

So she broke the news to Sapor and her parents. 
The young man pointedly refused to join Immanuel, 
for he considered the expedition to be foolishness. 
He and her parents tried to persuade her to give up 
her foolish notions, and when that failed, they 
threatened her. The young man imagined that this 
was merely a girl's fancy, which a little fear would 
drive out of her mind. So he and the parents 
threatened to inform the officials that she was one 
of the land force of Immanuel, which in that town 
was an offence punishable with death. But all their 
threats did not move her. At length, Sapor devised 
a plan which he thought would drive her fancies out 
of her head. With the consent of her parents, he 
went to the officials and laid a charge against her, 
thinking all the time that when she was openly 
threatened with danger, she would recant, and be- 
lieving that even if she did not, his own social in- 
fluence and power would stay all danger. 

As the result of his information, officers came to 
the house and arrested her, taking her off to the 
magistrates for examination. When charged with 
being a friend of the Prince, she openly avowed the 
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charge. The magistrates, in sympathy with her 
youth and beauty, urged her to deny Immanuel, and 
all would be well. But that, she said, she could not 
do. Sapor himself, now fearfully alarmed, implored 
her to withdraw her statement, for her own sake, 
her parents', and his own. But with a sad smile, she 
answered, " If I were ashamed of him, he would be 
ashamed of me." In great anxiety, the young man 
besought the magistrates not to believe her own state- 
ments, and he openly offered immense bribes to in- 
duce them to set her free. He related the whole tale 
of how he himself had come to denounce her to the 
officers. The magistrates would gladly have let her 
free, but they feared the governor of the town, who 
was a bitter opponent of the sailors. The only course 
was for Lycia to deny the charge; if she would only 
do this, they would liberate her gladly. But in noth- 
ing would she be disloyal to her Prince; she openly 
testified to his goodness. 

There could only be one decision by the magis- 
trates ; Lycia was sentenced to be thrown to the lions. 
When Sapor saw that nothing could be done, his heart 
was well-nigh broken, and the pain was the more that 
it was all of his own doing. It was his hand that had 
killed his beloved. 

As she lay in prison awaiting the fatal day, she 
had many a talk with her heart-broken lover. She 
spoke to him of her better and dearer lover, the Prince 
Immanuel, and told him of all the happiness which 
the Prince had given her. Sapor, wondering at the 
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depth of such holy love, began to feel some of its 
power kindling in himself. 

When the day of doom came, the amphitheatre 
was crowded with the townsfolk, who were curious 
to see the sport. The girl was brought into the arena, 
and was asked again to deny Immanuel. But in- 
stead, she sang a hymn to his praise. Thereupon 
the order was given for the doors of the dens to be 
opened. Just as the lion came bounding out, another 
figure leapt into the arena, crying aloud, " I have 
found the two great loves of my life — Immanuel and 
Lycia, the divine and the human." Saying this, 
Sapor sprang across to Lycia's side, and took his 
stand there. With hand locked in hand, they met the 
fury of the lion, and " in death they were not divided" 
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"Who being past feeling have given themselves over note 
lasciviousness, to work all undeanness with greediness. 
" But ye have not so learned Christ" 

Ephesians iv. 19^ aa 



CHAPTER XXXIII 

A VISIT TO THE LAND OF PLEASURE 

THE Land of Pleasure, to which the ship now 
came, is a noble kingdom which lies in the 
sunny South. In appearance, it is the fairest and 
most charming of all the island kingdoms. Nature, 
in her lavish goodness, has enriched it beyond bounds, 
blessing it with the rarest flowers and vines, with 
beautiful prospects of mountain and shore, and with 
almost unending sunshine. Thus in point of beauty 
and pleasantness, it well deserves its name — ^'^ Queen 
of all the Islands." 

In the different provinces of the kingdom, there 
are large and fashionable resorts which compete for 
the favor of the people. Some of these resorts are 
select and exclusive, permitting only people of for- 
tune or rank to settle within the town's area; others 
cater chiefly for the crowds of common people, and 
arrange all manner of amusements and attractions 
for their delight In addition to those who reside 
here throughout the year, there are thousands of 
holiday-makers who sail across from the neighbor- 
ing islands for rest or amusement Some towns lay 
themselves out specially to attract and amuse these 
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people; and it is good to think that weary workers 
from other lands find health and enjoyment on the 
sands and cliffs, or up over the hills and glens. The 
Good King made this land, at the first, just that it 
might be a pleasant place for men to live in; and 
you may be sure that it gladdens his heart to hear 
every honest laugh, and see the merriment of little 
children. If there is any regret in his mind, it is 
to see so many men and women enjoy these gifts 
unthinkingly, with never a thought of thankfulness 
to the good Giver of all. 

The whole kingdom is thus given over to joy and 
gaiety, the people, by nature or habit, being light- 
hearted and merry. The air is full of music and 
laughter; so much so that the casual visitor might 
well imagine that this is indeed the ''land of song 
and gladness." 

Truly enough, it might be the land of gladness, if 
a man's heart could be satisfied with laughter alone. 
That there is something lacking amid its merriment, 
is shown by the fact that the sailors never found 
sadder faces or emptier hearts than here. It seemed 
to them that much of the laughter of the people was 
like the crackling of thorns in a fire, lightly come 
and lightly gone. Men and women rushed wildly 
from one pleasure to another, to drown their un- 
satisfied longings and save them from the pain and 
loneliness of thought. Each day was so arranged, 
that one amusement followed another in a swirl of 
entertainment; and yet, amid the crowds who passed 
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their days like butterflies, one could notice many a 
jaded smile and a lack-lustre eye. In spite of this, 
with all their weariness of soul, many went through 
the round of their amusements like a routine, wel- 
coming with a pathetic hope any new pleasure that 
offered a fresh excitement. 

When the sailors came to this kingdom and en- 
tered the main port, called Gaytown, they were greatly 
pleased with the appearance of the land. As they 
lay bathed in the bright sunshine, the profusion of 
flowers, the magnificent houses and gardens, and the 
beauty of land and sea, made an enchanting picture. 
The bay was crowded with yachts and pleasure- 
launches, and the gay colors and equally gay laughter 
of the people strengthened their first impression of 
fairyland. The huge Safety, with its drab colors 
and weather-beaten appearance, seemed oddly out of 
place in this land of beauty and gaiety. 

For the first day or two, the sailors did little else 
than see the town and visit its sights. They were 
curious about the people and their ways, and wisely 
sought to understand them, so that they might be 
able to win their confidence. It was during their first 
day or two, when they were viewing the town, that 
they discovered many things which revealed both the 
need and the misery of the people. They discovered, 
for instance, that the back parts of the town were 
as tawdry and unseemly as the front parts were fair. 
Here the people delighted in pleasures that were gross 
and ptmishing, and for the sake of a moment's mad 
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excitement, endured hours of pain and want. Many 
were openly slaves of evil habits, and had lost their 
higher self in base indulgence. There were one or 
two streets in particular that were simply honeycombed 
with evil houses — ^gin-shops, opium-dens, saloons, and 
places of low amusement. Sin and sorrow went hand 
in hand, and the pathos was, that all this sin was done 
in the name of pleasure. 

To one who looked closer, also, the number of poor- 
houses and asylums was a source of wondering sor- 
row. Every year, it is said, many men and women 
were taken from their homes and imprisoned in these 
buildings. The poor-houses were full of those who 
had spent their money in pleasure, and whose bodies 
were so worn and wasted that they could no longer 
work. The officials of the town, who make their 
living by what such foolish people waste and squander, 
are hard and pitiless to them, .when their pockets are 
empty. Many a man who is courted and flattered by 
the people of the place, when he has means to his 
hand, is openly cast aside like a broken shell, when his 
money is spent. All that remains for him is the hard 
fare and cheerless walls of one of the poor-houses. 
Such a man, when he is found begging bread, is taken 
by the officials and shut away, as they believe that 
broken-down fellows give a bad name to the town. 

One of the sailors had a talk with a native about 
the large asylums which are built on a hill, situated 
at some distance from the town. "What are these 
buildings," he asked, "that look so well among the 
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trees? They seem as if they might be the mansions 
of some wealthy men." 

" Oh, these," said the man, with a laugh, " are the 
Homes of Rest" 

"The Homes of Rest? What do you mean by 
that?" 

"Well," said the native, "although our noble 
town believes in the good life of pleasure, there are 
always some men who never know a wise modera- 
tion. They are really a great trouble to us, and often 
give the town an evil repute. They throw them- 
selves so much into their pleasures that they become 
bankrupt in pocket and mind. I call them foolish 
fellows, who cannot steer a level keel. They go in to 
our gaming-tables and risk all their money, and when 
they are " cleaned out," as the saying goes, they lose 
their balance of mind, and become foolish. You 
have no idea what difficulty we sometimes have to 
keep them from taking their own lives. There are 
a few who escape our watch and make an untimely 
end of themselves. Do you see that little graveyard 
on the hill over there? Well, that is the cemetery 
where we bury such foolish fellows. If we manage 
to catch them in time, we either ship them quietly 
aboard an outgoing steamer and send them off (if 
they are going to commit foolishness, let them do it 
elsewhere, but not here), or we shut them up in these 
big houses on the hill. No fear of them doing much 
damage there ! But really, for the good name of the 
town, we cannot have such awkward happenings, or 
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allow the silly men to roam at their will. I am glad 
to think that we always keep our town so highly re- 
spectable." 

Another huge building which greatly puzzled the 
seamen was a castle built in the very centre of the 
town. It was situated on a rising mound, and was 
defended by immense walls, thick and high; and round 
it there ran a deep moat, which would tax the in- 
genuity of an attacking enemy. As the sailors stood 
gazing at the g^sly pile, they saw some wretched 
men and women peering over the walls. Their faces 
were ugly and distorted, and seemed to be rent with 
the devils of passion. As the sailors looked, some 
one seemed to creep up behind the men who were 
peering over, and taking a whip, lashed them until 
their screams pierced the air. The seamen were 
horrified to find this awful brutality going on un- 
checked and apparently unheeded, right in the centre 
of such a beautiful town. In their anger and aston- 
ishment, they turned and asked some passing natives 
what the building was. But their astonishment was 
increased when they found how the people received 
their questions. Some of the townsmen refused ta 
answer; some seemed afraid; and others only replied 
shortly, " It's a castle." All this only added to the 
sailors' amazement, for they could not understand 
how such outrageous conduct should be permitted in 
this fair place, with no one moving a hand to help. 

But at last they discovered a man who told them 
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the secret. "That castle/' he said, "is the shame 
of our town. If we can avoid doing so, we never 
take visitors to this part of the city, for we do not 
wish them to know of that place. We would gladly 
hide it, if we could. We have done all that is possi- 
ble to abolish it, but it has always been so strong 
that our best efforts have failed. Some years ago 
an attempt was made by the Town Council to have 
it captured and destroyed. An army was brought 
in to invest it, but all that the soldiers could do was 
powerless against the owner and his men. And so 
there it still stands to this day, to our shame and 
sorrow." 

"But what is the name of the castle, and who is 
its owner? He must indeed be strongly garrisoned, 
if he can resist an army." 

"The owner," said the man, "is one of the last 
of the old race of giants who plagued mankind. He 
is strong enough, they say, to fell a hundred men 
at a blow. He is as fierce and cruel as death, and 
has men at his beck and call who are of a like quality. 
It is his delight to entice men and women into his 
clutches, and once he has them in his hold, very few 
ever escape. Men say that the dungeons underneath 
the castle are full of mouldering bones, — ^all that re- 
mains of the thousands of unsuspecting men and 
women whom he has lured to death. He is the shame 
of our city, — this Giant Indulgence." 

"Giant Indulgence! We have heard of him in 
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other towns, where his evil deeds are known. So 
this is Castle Habit then! It looks indeed as if it 
were built of rock and iron.** 

** Rock and iron, surely/* said the man. ** Those 
who find these doors lock on them know that to their 
cost Some one or two who have escaped, have 
spoken of the horrors of their captivity. Poor fel- 
lows! they have borne the marks of their treatment 
on their bodies, till the day they died. That giant 
is a living fiend and the pest of our town.'* 

"But how, if that be so, does he entice people 
within? Surely men who know his character will 
be wary of him.'* 

"All the warnings imaginable will do no good. 
For he is the most plausible rogue that walks the 
earth. To see him, one would think him a guileless 
and jovial man, so suave and gentle does he seem 
in outward bearing. His face is so guileless and his 
manner so open-handed and generous, that he would 
deceive a saint. Young men and women are his chief 
quarry, to whom he promises such good things, that 
his hook is always well baited; and so expert an 
angler is he, that he bides his time, and lets the fish 
nibble well at the bait to taste it, before giving the 
jerk which fixes the hook in the flesh. Ah! many 
a fine young man and woman has ended a life of 
misery in these dungeons." 

And with a sad shake of the head, the man de- 
parted. 

You may be sure that the sailors were greatly 
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astonished to hear such a pitiful tale. This grim 
castle was the last thing they would have expected 
to find in the beautiful town. Outwardly, everything 
was so bright and gay; and yet, inwardly, there was 
this dark background to the picture. As one of the 
sailors remarked with truth, " This town reminds me 
of a red-cheeked apple, with a cankerworm at the 
core." 

Giant Indulgence, evidently, was the plague of the 
town. He was so strong that he could leave his castle 
and move about the town freely, with none to offer 
him hindrance. By chance, a few days later, some 
of the sailors met him face to face in one of the main 
streets, looking so bluff and hearty that they were dis- 
inclined to believe all the evil stories they had heard 
of him. As he walked about, a few of the better 
natives looked at him askance, being somewhat 
ashamed of his power; but it was wonderful to see 
with how many he was on a good nodding acquaint- 
ance. He appeared to be a particular friend with one 
or two careless and boisterous youths, of whom not 
a few seemed proud to be seen in his company. His 
loud ringing laugh and " hail-fellow " air passed with 
undisceming folk for heartiness and comradeship. 
To his face, men called him by the title he chose. Sir 
John Jollity, but in his absence, he went by his real 
name of Giant Indulgence. 

Thus when they heard of the castle's lU-fame, and 
listened afterwards to tales of the giant's doings, they 
iwere prepared for opposition to their work. 
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" Demas hath forsaken me» having loved this present world." 

/ 2 Timothy iv. lo. 

"No man, having put his hand to the plough, and looking 
back, is fit for the kingdom of God" 

Luke ix. 62. 



CHAPTER XXXIV 

HOW THE SHIP FARED AT GAYTOWN 

KNOWING something, then, of what lay behind 
the scenes, the sailors were only the more keen 
to tell the people about the good news of Immanuel. 
When they thought of the false and fleeting joys and 
the idle pleasures in which the men and women de- 
lighted, they knew that the Prince could offer them 
pleasures and joys that were alone true and lasting. 
The happiness which Immanuel could give was not 
dependent on sunshine or fortune, but was as an in- 
ward spring in the heart which nothing could choke. 
His service brought no weariness; his message of hope 
filled the soul with an unfading joy. Whosoever be- 
came his follower would find his life ennobled, his 
character deepened, his mind enriched, his peace made 
sure. What a gladdening message they had to offer 
these natives in the Prince's name ! 

It is good to think of the notable success they had 
with many people. Some, whose souls had been tired 
and wasted, found a new zest in Immanuel's service, 
and, compared with their new-found happiness, their 
old pleasures seemed as ashes. Not only among the 
common people were good recruits found, but also 
among the higher classes. Indeed, some of the best 
work was done among those who had wealth and posi- 
tion. So weary were many of these people of their 
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idle and aimless round, that they responded gladly to 
the call of Immanuel. And in their case, especially, 
the difference which Immanuel made in their life was 
most marked. Formerly, they had been discontented 
and inwardly miserable, living only for a fresh excite- 
ment to take them out of themselves; but now, they 
were charged with a deep happiness and filled with a 
high purpose and a clear hope. Their service for the 
Prince purified their life, as a garden is cleaned of 
weeds, and changed them from selfish beings into 
sweet, thoughtful and kindly men. 

Young men and women, also, were enlisted just 
when they were at the impressionable age, — as they 
were beginning to look out on life, like a newly- 
fledged bird trying its pinions. The sailors found 
that these young people responded generously to Im- 
manuel's venture, for a noble enterprise, even although 
it has the appearance of a forlorn hope, appeals to 
the courage and the imagination of a yotmg man. 
In speaking to them, therefore, the seamen never put 
Immanuel's call on a low plane, or represented it as 
an easy life, but always magnified the voyage as a 
grand ideal and crusade, — ^pointing alwa)rs to the glory 
and heroism of the Safety^s venture. How it glad- 
dened their hearts to see these young men and women 
offer their best and dearest service for the great pur- 
pose of bringing Immanuel's message to all the weary 
world ! 

Here, as elsewhere, of course, there were sore dis- 
appointments. With crowds of the gay people, their 
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talk had no effect. Some laughed at them; others 
sneered ; and more went on their selfish way unmoved. 
Often the mates were called "spoil-sports," "puri- 
tans," "glum people," because they were so earnest 
It even became a by-word with the town's roystcrcrs 
to call a comrade who was quiet, "as solemn as a 
sailor." But had these men known the joy of a true 
seaman, they would never have miscalled them in this 
foolish way. 

So, with mingled success and failure, the ordinary 
work among the townspeople went on. After a time, 
there was some division among the sailors themselves 
about their own relation to the pleasures of the place. 
Ought they to take part in any of the amusements 
or games, or should they hold themselves aloof from 
the sport and gaiety of the town? There were differ- 
ences of opinion, naturally enough, on such a big 
question. The stricter sort, thinking of the idle ways 
and sinful habits to which pleasure led, would take 
no part in any of the town's frivolities, but held them- 
selves straight and distant ; others, of a broader view, 
openly took interest in any clean game or healthful 
pleasure, believing that a good mind makes all things 
good. At one time, there was the threatening of a 
quarrel, because of this matter. The stricter men be- 
lieved that the others were lowering Immanuel's 
standard, and leading weaker men astray, while the 
broader set charged them with turning the people 
against Immanuel and making his service a barren and 
joyless duty. So heated did the discussion booome. 
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that with one consent they agreed to refer the mat- 
ter to the Captain. But ahhough he was ready enough 
to guide them in any difficulty, he disclaimed the right 
to judge for them in this matter. Each man must 
settle such a question according to his own conscience 
and nature. There could be no uniform law of right 
and wrong for all. One man's food might be another 
man's poison. Only let each one be true to Immanuel's 
guidance, and while having the courage of his own per- 
suasion, let him have a kindly regard for the scruples 
of a weaker brother. 

After they had been a month or two in the land, 
a very notable thing took place, which cast a shadow 
of gloom over the men for many a day. Some years 
ago, there had joined the ship a bright and eager 
young man, called Demas. He was of a very en- 
gaging manner and a happy turn of mind, fond of 
art and music, poetic and sensitive by nature. When 
he had 'first met the mates, he had been greatly cap- 
tivated by the dream of the expedition. It had ap- 
pealed to him, as a great epic or poem in action, and 
at once he had thrown himself into the venture. 
Bringing so many gifts and fine qualities with him, he 
had become a force and inspiration during the earlier 
years of the voyage, giving himself gladly to the work 
with all the verve of youth. He had written, and set 
to music, many hymns and fine verses, which the 
sailors used to sing when they met together to praise 
their Prince; and he had painted pictures and drawn 
illustrations for the books and pamphlets which the 
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sailors distributed among the people of the different 
islands. Moreover, he was a favorite with all who 
knew him, for his bright ways and impetuous moods 
endeared him to many. Some of the older and wiser 
men would have preferred to see him more sober and 
balanced, and less the creature of his own emotions. 
One old seaman, in particular, had remarked to some 
friends who were talking of Demas, " I love the lad 
well, as you all do, but I wish he were more held by 
the vision of Immanuel than the vision of the voyage. 
Our deepest love is for the Prince; his deepest love 
is for the adventure and the dream." 

For years, he worked so well that he was pro- 
moted to be one of the mates. During this time, he 
took charge of some difficult expeditions, and had 
particularly distinguished himself by fine service in 
the Land of Civil Power. And yet, through it all, 
he was more brilliant than steady, working in spasms 
and starts at whatever touched his imagination. I 
fear that the wiser men were right when they said 
he lacked the first quality of a true sailor, — a deep 
personal love of Immanuel. 

When the ship arrived at the Gold Coast, Demas 
was one of the first to be tempted with the strange 
meats, the delicacies, the silver and gold, which so 
nearly brought the ship to disaster and death. He 
had been attracted by the life of Silvertown, and had 
made some questionable friendships with the natives 
of the town. But he had been saved at that time 
by the departure of the ship, — ^saved more by provi- 
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dence than good-will. Then later, when the ship 
struck on the sandbank through the deflected compass, 
and all the accumulated gold and silver had been 
thrown overboard, Demas, as was discovered later, 
had been tempted to keep some of his possessions in a 
secret drawer in his cabin. The call to part with his 
hoarded money was too high for him, and from that 
day he began to play a double game. At once his 
inner happiness and peace were affected. The ven- 
ture began to lose much of its old glamour and ad- 
venture for him. In his own mind he was trying to 
serve two masters. 

This was the secret state of his soul when he reached 
Gaytow^n. You can easily imagine how one of such 
a temper was delighted with the freedom and the 
artistic beauty of the Land of Pleasure. He soon 
made friends among the people, whose easy ways 
suited his liking and won his confidence. Before he 
knew what he was doing, he found himself meeting 
them on their own level, and looking at things from 
their point of view. Some of his new friends were 
musical and artistic, and possessed a pleasant outward 
culture which he could not help contrasting with the 
rough and homely ways of his fellow-seamen. Quite 
often he would leave the Safety in the morning, and 
spend the whole day with these friends, only returning 
to the ship at nightfall. On two different occasions, 
he had been asked to go on a journey inland with some 
of the crew, and he had plead to be excused on the 
ground of engagements in the city. When gently 
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warned by one of the mates about the dangers of his 
ways, he had taken quick offence, and had defended, 
not only himself, but also his careless friends as being 
" decent fellows." Bit by bit, he began to be weaned 
away from his former sweet fellowship with the men 
of the ship. 

He was in this state of mind when he met Elpis, 
a fair young lady of the town. If ever there was a 
gay and worldly-minded woman, it was she. She 
spent each day just for what selfish enjoyment it could 
give ; and her beauty and fascination ensured that each 
day was full. Demas and she were made acquainted 
at a boating party given at one of the fine seaside 
villas. The young man was greatly attracted by her 
beauty, and she, in idle fancy, was not unwilling to 
make sport with the strange sailor. But as so often 
happens in such idle cases, each fell deeply in love with 
the other, before they realized what it meant. And 
now, if their love was to come to anything, it meant 
either of two things, — this gay and careless lady of 
pleasure must give up her foolish life and join the 
voyage with Demas, or Demas must sacrifice his work 
for her. Which should it be? 

I can best give you the answer to this by carrying 
you forward to the departure of the ship, some five 
months later. Up to this time, Demas, even in spite 
of the influence of Elpis, had maintained his connec- 
tion with the ship. But the connection that had once 
been bound as with ropes and hawsers, was now only 
held by a few frayed strands. On the night before 
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the ship sailed, he returned to the boat as usual, but 
in gloomy silence retired to his cabin, with hardly a 
look at his companions. In the morning, he went 
into the town according to his habit, and as he left, 
a mate called cheerily to him that the ship would leave 
in the early afternoon. Demas did little more than 
wave his hand. 

Picture the ship now some miles from the shore, 
off on the message of Immanuel to needy lands. The 
roll has been called, and the men and women have an- 
swered. AH are at their posts getting the ship in 
trim for the voyage. Over in a cabin is an aged man 
writing a letter to the land force in a distant town. 
If you peep over his shoulder, you will find him writ- 
ing this sentence, " Demas hath forsaken me, having 
loved this present world." 



« 



Just for a handful of silver he left us, 
Just for a riband to stick in his coat — 

Found the one gift of which fortune bereft us. 
Lost all the others she lets us devote: 

Blot out his name then, — record one lost soul more, 
One task more declined, one more footpath untrod. 

One more triumph for devils, and sorrow for angels. 
One wrong more to man, one more insult to Godl' 
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"I called upon Thy name, O Lord, out of the low dungeon. 
Thou hast heard my voice." 

Lamentations iii. 55, 56. 

" Mighty through God to the pulling down of strong holds." 

2 Corinthians x. 4. 



CHAPTER XXXV 

THE STORMING OF CASTLE HABIT 

BUT before this departure took place, there had 
been a stirring and adventurous time in Gay- 
town. How it all arose, and what was its outcome, 
I shall now seek to tell. 

There was a young man, called Gaius, who had 
come to live in Gaytown. He was a native of the 
Gold Coast, and had been born and brought up in 
Silvertown. On the death of his father, he fell heir 
to a large estate, thus possessing more money than 
he well knew what to do with. Lately, he had taken 
to travelling; and having visited the Land of Pleas- 
ure on holiday, he had been greatly attracted by its 
beauty and its free life. So, a year or two before the 
coming of the ship, he had settled in Gaytown, and had 
built a large summer-house in one of the fashionable 
suburbs. 

But his idle life in Gaytown was not without its 
dangers. In particular, he became acquainted with 
Sir John Jollity, to whom at first he was greatly at- 
tracted, regarding him only as a fine bluflF squire who 
made a hearty boon companion. Sir John, as I have 
said before, had the gift of appearing in his best 
colors to strangers, being always jovial and free in 
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his outward manner. Indeed, had any one told the 
young man that Sir John's real name was Giant In- 
dulgence, he would have laughed, and called his in- 
formant a fool for his pains. Thus, in his thoughtless 
way, young Gains played with fire. 

Perhaps there was something to be said for him, 
since there were few appearances of danger at first. 
Anyone who visited at Sir John's private house 
could not easily suspect the true state of affairs. For, 
at one end of the Castle grounds, he had built a large 
and magnificent dwelling, which faced out on a fash- 
ionable street. This house was so shut off at the back 
by fine trees and shrubs, that no one could see the grim 
fortress from its windows. Hence, very few of Sir 
John's visitors ever suspected that there was any con- 
nection between his fine private house and the de- 
tested Castle. How were they to know of the little 
iron gate which opened from the garden into the Cartle 
grounds, — the key of which lay in Sir John's 
pocket ? 

It was in this fine house that he usually received 
his guests and friends. Here he gave them the best 
entertainment, — ^music, wine, cards and balls, — ^spar- 
ing no expense or luxury; so much so tliat many 
openly wondered how he kept his household going. 
Every person, moreover, seemed free to come or go 
as he wished. There was not the least sign of com- 
pulsion or force. Indeed, the host did not even press 
people to stay, beyond what was usual and courteous. 
In his natural heartiness and jollity, he seemed so true 
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to his name, that, on a casual acquaintance, few ever 
believed, even if they heard, tales or rumours to his 
disfame. His house just seemed a place for people 
who liked pleasure of an unconventional order in free 
and easy ways. 

Young Gains began to frequent Sir John's house 
of an evening. He had so little to do now in his 
idle life, that such a friendship seemed a great boon 
to him. He liked the type of people he met there, 
— ^so apparently free and hearty, and ready for a 
frolic. " Come in, friend Gains," they called cheerily, 
when he appeared at the door. " Join us in a pleas- 
ant evening." At first, under the influence of old 
training, he used to depart at a seemly hour to his 
own home; but gradually he waited until late, and 
was often sorry when he had to depart to his own 
dull house. On one or two occasions, he even stayed 
over night, on Sir John's invitation, when he had 
taken overmuch wine. After such a happening,- he 
would stay away from the palace for a day or two, 
as if he were conscious that it and its people pos- 
sessed too much attraction for him. But, in spite 
of this, he always returned like a moth to the candle, 
and took his place among the company again. 

By and by, observers might have seen him visiting 
Sir John even in the morning. The young man had 
changed greatly during this time. His fresh, bright 
face had become somewhat sensual-looking, his clear 
eye was now dim and shifty, and his nerves on a 
morning after a late visit were unstrung and unsteady. 
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Sometimes, although the change had been gradual, 
he noticed it himself, and stayed away for days, on 
one occasion even for a month or two. But back he 
always came, either through a chance meeting with 
Sir John, or because he felt the monotony of his own 
home, until he began to feel as if he were drawn to 
the place by powers greater than himself. 

But not only was there a change in Gaius; there 
was an even greater change in Sir John and his 
friends. They no longer treated him as a distin- 
guished stranger, but were often openly rude and 
coarse. As they put it, they were honoring him 
by treating him just as one of themselves. In noth- 
ing was the change in Gaius more noticeable than 
in the fact that he took this change in Sir John's 
conduct with carelessness. Formerly, he would have 
resented his host's rude words and ways, and would 
have broken off his acquaintanceship. But now, he 
took it all with a laugh, and seemed indifferent to the 
change either in himself or others. 

This went on until one fatal night. There had 
been a large party at the palace, and young Gaius 
had been even more boisterous and reckless than of 
late. He had drunk freely of his host's wine, and 
had been as loud and unrestrained as any one, squan- 
dering his money on the gaming tables right and left 
One or two who had helped to ruin him were not so 
sunk as to be without pity. " Poor fool," they said, 
" he has gone so far that he is now like a tool in Sir 
John's hands. I wonder how long our host will play 
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with him before showing himself in his true colors ! " 
One even went so far as to warn him, but Gaius cried 
out with an oath that he would be his own master. 

When the company dispersed, he was left in the 
palace in a drunken sleep. No sooner had Sir John 
seen his visitors off, than he returned to the room 
where the young man lay. As he looked down on 
his flushed and bloated face, he gave a sneering laugh. 
Going to the door again, he called aloud. One or two 
of his own servants came at his word. Sir John 
pointed to the prostrate form. " Here is a ripe apple," 
he said; and with a grin which matched his own in 
wickedness, they lifted Gaius and carried him out. 
Right through the house they went, out into the gar- 
den, until they came to the iron gate. This Sir John 
opened, and the company passed through. They 
carried him on, until they reached Castle Habit, where 
they threw him down in a cell for the night. 

When Gaius wakened in the morning, he hardly 
knew where he was; and when Sir John Jollity came 
to visit him, he scarcely recognised his old host. 
Gaius was inclined to be defiant at first, but when Sir 
John brought him more wine, he lost his high air and 
made a revel even in his cell. In this way, Giant 
Indulgence (for such he had now become in his own 
castle), kept the young man a prisoner. At first, it 
was not a wholly unpleasant prison, for he was al- 
lowed as much licence as he wished, and had as much 
to eat and drink as he desired. He mixed freely with 
the other wretches in the place, and although at times 
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he revolted against his degraded surroundings, he soon 
drowned all unpleasant thoughts in drink. 

But bad as things were, they soon went to worse- 
The Giant became more of a bully day by day, and 
demanded more money than ever from his prisoner. 
One day he took Gains and thrashed him; and when 
the young man protested and vowed he would de- 
part, he was only beaten the more and thrown into a 
dungeon. Thus from day to day his life was made 
such a curse, that, in the plague of bygone memories, 
he beat his hands on the prison walls until they bled. 

Hearing of his sad plight, some friends whom he had 
made in the town tried to get him released. They 
engaged one, called John Law, well versed in all points 
of right and wrong, to go to the Castle and reason 
with Giant Indulgence. He easily gained admittance, 
for the Giant was outwardly most courteous. Mr. 
Law, who had many documents in his hand, laid the 
case before the Giant in a set speech, showing clearly 
how unjust and unlawful was his conduct in keeping 
Gains in durance. But the Giant only laughed at this 
talk. " What have I to do with your matters of right 
or wrong? I shall go my own way and shall hold 
my prisoner with a strong fist." Thus all the argu- 
ment of Mr. Law, with his " thou shalt " and " thou 
shalt not," availed nothing. 

But Gains' friends did not yet despair. They knew 
still of another man who had a great reputation for 
grit, one called Human-Will, a strong, robust, and 
most determined man. On their plea, he willii^ly 
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took up the case, and promised to do what he could. 
Like Mr. Law, he came to the gate of Castle Habit, 
and knocked for admittance. The Giant, lifting the 
peephole of the gate, asked him what was his business 
and what he did there. " I am come, sir, to rescue 
one called Gains, whom you have wrongfully shut up 
in your prison." " There is none such in my Castle," 
answered the Giant. " I have truly one called Gaius 
with me in my house, but he is an intimate friend and 
resides with me by choice." Just at that moment, 
Gaius himself looked down from the battlements, and 
cried aloud to Human-Will to save him. " There he 
is," shouted the man at the gate, pointing to the walls, 
" and he resides here against his will. Open the gate 
that I may take him to his friends." But the only 
answer the Giant made was to shut down the peephole 
and retire within. 

Thereupon Human-Will, taking a huge hammer 
which he had with him, began to lay on at the door. 
So strong were his blows and so doughty his strokes 
that he soon broke open the gate. As he stepped 
within, a few of the Giant's retainers withstood him 
for a moment, and then took to their heels. 

Making his way in, not a little astonished that the 
Giant himself did not withstand him, he saw a strong 
chamber into which the retainers had hurriedly thrust 
Gaius. The young man himself was at the window 
peeping through the iron bars. " Do you wish to be 
free, young sir, and live with your friends again?" 
asked Human- Will. "Only save me," answered 
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Gaius, "only save me." Thereupon Human-Will 
threw up a rope to him, and told him to tie it to one of 
the window-bars. When this had been done, Human- 
Will pulled the bar with all his might and wrested it 
from the socket. " Is there room for you to get 
through ? " he asked. On Gains saying that there was, 
his champion directed him now to tie the rope to 
another bar, and lower himself down. This the young 
man did, and landed safely beside his helper. 

But as if his landing were a signal, out rushed the 
Giant with a dozen of his men and began to attack 
the two. Human- Will swung his huge hammer right 
and left, felling one or two of his attackers. At 
last, he was face to face with the Giant, and at 
it the two went fiercely. How the fight would have 
ended, we cannot know, for the two were evenly 
matched; but at the time, while Human- Will was 
thus engaged, one or two of the men laid hold of 
Gains and belabored him most soundly, so that he 
cried out for mercy. "Order this intruder to go, 
then," they shouted, as they beat him without pity. 
" Tell him that you choose to stay here of your own 
will." " Yea, yea," answered the hapless prisoner, " I 
choose to stay here of my own will. Go, sir, and 
leave me to myself." At that, the very heart seemed 
to be taken out of Human-Will, and with a bound, he 
made for the gate and fled, not a little bruised by the 
fight. 

For weeks Human-Will resisted all the entreaties 
of friends to go again to the rescue of Gaius. " It 
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is all useless/' he said. ''I cannot save him, unless 
he is willing to come. On the last occasion I could 
have rescued him from the Giant's power, if only he 
would have been true to me. But I cannot save a man 
who will not save himself." 

At length, however, when the friends produced a 
pathetic letter from Gains which had been dropped 
over the battlements, Human-Will essayed another 
attempt. At this venture, things went differently. 
For the champion came to the Castle in the early 
morning, when the Giant and his men were sleeping 
off a debauch, and almost without opposition, he stole 
off the hapless young man and carried him in safety 
to the cottage of a friend. 

It was during this time that Gains met some of 
the crew and agreed to become a voyager with Im- 
manuel. For many months, however, he was very 
weak and broken-down, after the long ill-treatment 
he had received at the Castle. For his safety, in this 
weak time, it was agreed that he should stay strictly 
within the high walls of the cottage ground, lest any 
of the Giant's men should be prowling around. In- 
deed, on one or two occasions, especially in the dusk, 
a man had been seen peeping over the garden walls, 
as if he were spying the house. But when observed 
and threatened, he had taken to his heels. Gains 
obeyed this behest for many weeks, and, with good 
treatment, began to grow strong again. But I fear 
that this very returning strength and the self-confi- 
dence it induced proved his tmdoing. For one day. 
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feeling himself quite fit and safe, he ventured beyond 
the walls of the cottage garden for a stroll, when he 
was suddenly pounced upon by a band of men and 
carried off to the Castle again. 

The young man was so broken-hearted at this, and 
so sick of his own helplessness, that for a time his 
spirit was well-nigh crushed. He joined again more 
recklessly than ever in the wild frolics and debauchery 
of the Castle, and in the despair of his better mo- 
ments, he called himself a lost soul. He was the more 
humbled and shamed^ that he had broken faith with 
Immanuel and his sailors, and he imagined that the 
Prince, in anger and disappointment, would throw 
him off forever. 

But, again remembering Immanuel's goodness and 
mercy, he took courage of heart once more, and 
dropped a letter over the walls, praying his friends 
to send the sailors to his help. When this note was 
delivered to the seamen, one or two of them started 
up at the moment to see what could be done. The 
leader of the little band was one called Earnest Con- 
viction, a stout, bustling man of somewhat austere 
countenance, and not a little confident in his prowess. 
With him, also, were two men, called Fear and Self- 
Help, the latter being a blood-relation of the luckless 
Mr. Human- Will. These three, with one or two more 
of their intimate friends, hastened off to the young 
man's help, talking loudly among themselves of the 
deeds they would do. 

When they came to the Castle, much the same per- 
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formance took place as happened with Human-Will. 
They too, like him, managed to break in the outer gate 
with their heavy blows. But, on entering within, they 
were met with such a host of armed men, who seemed 
to have increased tenfold since Human-Will's visit, 
that they were forced to retreat Not without a stiff 
battle, however! — for there was fierce fighting that 
day, with much bruising of faces, within the Castle 
grounds. Especially doughty was Conviction himself, 
who dealt many shrewd blows at the enemy; but 
while he could fell his foes to the ground or force 
them back, he could take little advantage of the ground 
he gained. He was like many another good man who 
can fight like a hero under another's direction, but 
cannot work on an original plan of campaign which 
would lead to a happy success. 

So, brc^en and dispirited, they fled from the gates 
of the Castle, leaving Gains still in the hands of the 
Giant When they got back to the ship, they told 
their tale mournfully to the company, and feared that 
Gains was lost forever. But when they went to con- 
sult the Captain, he took another view of the matter. 
He praised Conviction and his men for the doughty 
work they had done and bade them not be discouraged. 
"Go back again with your men," he said, "but on 
this venture take with you one or two men more. 
Have you asked Mr. Love, for instance, to join your 
party? " " No," replied Conviction, " we thought that 
only strong fighters and men of muscle should go with 
us on such a perilous expedition. Mr. Love is too 
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weak and inoffensive to do much work against such 
a Giant" But the Captain made answer, ''Love is 
stronger than death." 

Conviction, thus persuaded, added Mr. Love and 
Joshua Grace to his band, and went off again to the 
attack. The two new men, who were tall and beauti- 
ful to look upon, and who joined the company totally 
unarmed, asked Conviction and his men to break 
down the doors, and then leave the matter in their 
hands. Conviction, in his bluff way and his love of 
strength, was inclined to smile at this, but promised 
to obey. When they were before the great Castle 
again, they called to Giant Indulgence to surrender, 
but, as they expected, no reply was given. There- 
upon, with hammers and axes, they fell to again to 
break down the gates, which had been patched up in 
the interval. When this was done, and the gates de- 
molished. Conviction and his band stood back, to see 
what Love and Grace would do. These two men, with 
not a weapon in their hands, stepped boldly within the 
gates. Before them was the crowd of retainers with 
the Giant at their head. Marching straight up to the 
Giant, they touched his arm, and his weapon fell 
clattering to the groimd. Astonishment seized all ; but 
more reason for wonder remained. Love and Grace 
walked straight past the men and up to the strong 
chamber where Gains was bound. 

" I stand at the door and knock," said Grace. 

" Come in, thou Saviour," answered a voice made 
feeble with want. 
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Love thereupon took a key from his pocket and 
opened the door, and together they went into the den. 
Before them, chained to the wall, was the hapless 
man. Looking down on him, they asked if he wished 
to be free and serve the Good Prince. With tears. 
Gains implored them to save him and bring him to 
Immanuel's keeping. Thereupon, Grace bent down 
and took his hand. Raising him up, he touched the 
chains, which at once fell from the prisoner's hands 
and feet like feathers. "Follow in our strength," 
said Grace, and walked from the door. So with 
Grace before and Love behind, the unhappy man 
stumbled into the light. And thus, not without stum- 
bling from his weakness, while the Giant looked help- 
lessly on. Gains was led through the gates and brought 
to the ship in safety. With the careful tending of his 
two new friends, who never left his side, the young 
man regained his health and strength, and served 
gladly aboard the ship. In later days, when speak- 
ing of Immanuel's strength and tenderness, he made a 
hymn of praise on this theme, "He brought me up 
also out of an horrible pit, out of the miry clay, and set 
my feet upon a rock and established my goings." 

After this adventure, lest others should be so 
fettered by the Giant, Grace took a company of strong 
men and invaded Castle Habit. They laid it low with 
the ground and scattered its stones, but the Giant him- 
self escaped. Knowing that it was useless merely to 
knock the walls down and destroy the dungeons 
(for the Giant was sure to rebuild the place w«hen the 
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ship sailed onwards), Grace seized on a block of the 
Castle grounds and built a home of refuge there, and 
put it in charge of some of the ship's crew who elected 
to stay behind. He made also passage between this 
" house of Grace " and the Castle, by which any man 
in distress could flee for refuge, and find helpers to 
aid him in escape. Thus, although the Giant was tocr 
strong to be slain, his power over helpless people was 
greatly broken. 
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"For there shall arise false Christs, and false prophets, and 
shall shew great signs and wonders; insomuch that, if it were 
possible, they shall deceive the very elect'* 

Matthew xxiv. 94. 



"Hold that fast which thou hast, that no man take thy 

Reutlation iiL 11. 



crown." 



CHAPTER XXXVI 



THE SLIM SHIP " DECEIVER" 



T N telling you now of the Safety's Home-coming, 
-■^ I am stepping, for the first time, from the past 
to the future. For, if you have followed my story, 
you will have guessed that the Safety is still cruising 
round the islands of the world, seeking to bring the 
news of Immanuel to all men. But if I were to stop 
here and part with the venture in this guise, my 
readers might justly charge me with the crime of a 
broken allegory. I shall seek, therefore, to tell you of 
the ship's arrival at the Happy Isles, as if that arrival 
were already accomplished. 

With its work done, then, and the ship well filled, 
a course was laid for the long passage to the distant 
land. Great happiness prevailed in the hearts of the 
seamen at the thought of home, for to them the place 
where Immanuel dwelt was verily home. "Home- 
ward bound " was on all lips, as the sailing pennant 
was hoisted on the morning of departure. 

Just as the anchor had been weighed and the engine- 
bell rung, a small fast boat was seen to be putting out 
from the shore. The Safety was hardly under weigh, 
when the little launch ran alongside. In it were one 
or two people who had previously refused to come, 
but who now repented and cried to be taken aboard. 
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This was readily granted, and the passengers were 
shipped. " Yet there is room," said one of the mates, 
greeting the newcomers. As the launch made back 
to the land, one could see that its name was fittingly 
Repentance. 

For days good sailing was made amid changing 
sunshine and storm. In the first week or two at sea 
only one incident of note took place. On the third 
day out, one of the passengers, who was of weak mind 
and frail spirit, sickened in body. His physical weak- 
ness so affected his mind that he became greatly de- 
pressed and gloomy. The gladness seemed to have 
been crushed out of him, like the sap from an orange, 
for he went about moaning and crying, " How can he 
receive me, who have been so great a sinner?" The 
men tried to show him that Immanuel's mercy and 
goodness were without limit, and that he never reck- 
oned up past misdeeds to any who loved him. These 
words of cheer would comfort the man for a time, but 
soon their effect passed and he dropped into greater 
gloom. Every hour's sailing, with the nearer prospect 
of Home, only put him in the greater dread. This 
went on until his fears so preyed on his mind that he 
either fell or threw himself into the sea. " Man 
overboard ! " rang out from the watch. At once the 
ship was stopped, and a lifeboat lowered. The men 
pulled as strongly as they could to the spot where the 
wretched man had fallen. But all their speed and 
effort availed nothing. They rowed around the spot 
for a time in the vain hope of picking him up, and then 
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turned sadly backward. This distressing incident 
cast a gloom over the ship for many an hour. How 
pathetic, some said, that this man should have been 
so faithful to the end, and yet should have robbed 
himself of the crown ! But others, who knew more of 
the ways of Immanuel, made answer, " Deep is the sea, 
and high are the hills, but his mercy is deeper and 
higher." 

This part of the voyage was perhaps the most 
tedious and testing of all. There was little to do 
aboard the ship, except the quiet duties of daily sailing. 
Those who had been used to the bustle and incident 
of landing, visiting strange ports, and directing new 
ventures, began to feel the enforced inaction weighing 
on their spirits. There was no outlook but the great 
unbounded sea before them. Day followed day of 
this eventless sailing, and many, who in active work 
had never questioned the existence of the Happy Isles, 
began to wonder if indeed there was such a place at all. 
It is harder, at times, to keep the faith high and the 
outlook bright amid a monotonous and colorless life 
than amid the bustle of work. For the inactive spirit 
is ever cast in on itself, and invents its own miseries. 

And yet, at other times, with the thought of Home 
so near, gladness ran riot in their hearts. They 
praised Immanuel for his goodness, and looked for- 
ward to the day when they would see him face to face. 
The men spoke together of all that they expected to do 
and to be, when they joined the Good King in his 
Home. Pulling out one of the pamphlets from their 
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satchels, they would read aloud to each other of all the 
promises of the Prince. And as one read aloud these 
words, ** Faithful is he that calleth you, who also will 
do it/' every man felt that a pledge given by such an 
one as Immanuel could well be relied on. 

It was during one of these times of tedium and 
weariness that they met the slim ship Deceiver. Dur- 
ing that day, which was dull and sunless, the men 
were as dull as the day itself. The journey had now 
lasted for weeks, and there still seemed ahead of them 
nothing but the ever-receding horizon. One or two 
whose faith at the moment was weak, began to wonder 
if they had not set out on a wild-goose chase. Just 
in the midst of this dark period, the man in the watch- 
tower sang out, "A sail I a sail! ahead on the star- 
board ! " The men came crowding up at the cry, and 
lined the rails, peering into the distance. The sail as 
yet was far on the horizon, and could only be discerned 
through the telescope. But after an hour or two's 
steaming, the strange ship was clearly seen, making 
as if it would come on their track. Some men sug- 
gested that they should put off a point or two to meet 
it, but this the Captain would not consider. However, 
even without this, it was evident that the two ships 
would meet, as the stranger began to alter its course 
to draw near to the Safety. 

It was soon seen that the oncoming ship wished 
to bespeak them, for it ran up the hailing flags. The 
Safety then eased off speed, and the two vessels crept 
cbser, until there were only a few hundred yards be- 
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twccn them. "Ahoy there! ship ahoy I" came the 
cry from the stranger. "Ahoyl" answered the 
Safety, " what's your message ? " " We are sent on 
the Good King's business to greet you and escort you 
home. We are sending a boat across to confer with 
you." Wiih that the sailors saw a boat being 
launched, and soon some men were pulling strongly to 
their ship. 

This news from the Good King greatly gladdened 
the men and put them in high heart. So, when the 
boat drew near and an officer stepped aboard, they 
gave him a warm welcome. "On the King's busi- 
ness," said the man; and at that, the sailors gave a 
great cheer. This officer was a tall and comely man, 
of good presence and fluent talk, for when he told his 
tale to the seamen, they were quite carried away with 
the joy of his words. He said that their ship had been 
sent by the Good King to welcome the Safety and 
escort it to the Happy Isles. " And why we have been 
sent, you will soon understand, and will praise the 
King the more for his goodness. For it has been 
exercising His Majesty's mind that an error has un- 
wittingly slipped into the chart which Immanuel gave 
you. This is due to no fault of the Prince himself, 
but somehow, either in transcription or by the error 
of his draftsmen, the course from this place onward 
has been wrongly mapped. As drawn in your chart, 
your present course would lead on to some perilous 
rocks, where your ship would be wrecked and lost. 
So the King, in his goodness, has sent us posthaste t5 
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warn you, and act as your escort to his Kingdom and 
Home." 

So natural was his talk and so plausible his man- 
ner, that the sailors cried aloud in thankfulness to him 
and the King for this new mercy. And at once, they 
were all for accepting him and being under his escort 

But one man, who for his loyalty was called " Faith- 
ful-unto-the-end," stepped forward, and asked to have 
a word with the officer. 

I doubt your story, good sir," he said bluntly, 

and before I depart from Immanuel's chart, given 
in his own writing, I must have some more proof than 
yx)ur plausible words. Our good Prince warned us 
to beware of deceivers at the last, and for such I take 
you." 

"I admire your plain speech and especially your 
loyalty to our Prince," answered the newcomer, " but 
say on. I am ready to convince you of my good 
faith." 

" Why came you, then, on such a course ? When 
we first descried you, you were well to our starboard. 
How came it to be that you were so far from Im- 
manuel's course, if it be true that you have just come 
straight from the Happy Isles? " 

At this the man's face darkened a little, but he an- 
swered quickly enough : 

" We set out from port a week ago, and we have 
moved freely about in the hope of catching you, lest 
you should have been driven out of your course by 
any tide or storm." 
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"A likely tale, forsooth!" answered Faithful. 
" Since when, good sir, has the Prince chosen a sail- 
ing ship such as yours to do his errands, a craft that 
is at the mercy of every wind and tide? When he 
built us this ship, he made it with power, so that we 
should need to do no tacking and manoeuvring against 
vagrant winds and blasts. Moreover, sir, where is 
your warrant in the Prince's hand? We go by Im- 
manuel's course, and we can change it only by Im- 
manuel's warrant? At the beginning he gave us a 
full chart, and we have been blessed only when we 
followed it strictly. And to that, in his great mercy, 
he has added our Captain, who is guide enough for us. 
Need we any other escort than him? I know you, 
sir," blazed out the angry seaman, " for the Prince 
forewarned us of men of your tribe, who would seek 
to lead us astray in the last days. Call yourself as you 
will, your name is Antichrist, and your ship is the 
slim ship Deceiver. Begone, lest in my anger I do 
you an injury." 

So great a change came over the officer as Faithful 
laid bare his errand, that the sailors needed no other 
argument to know his true character. His face be- 
came convulsed with passion and chagrin. " I hate 
you and your Prince," he cried, " and I pray that you 
all may be wrecked and lost." 

" May all such prayers be as certain of defeat," an- 
swered Faithful. 

When the man had departed, the sailors thanked 
their companion that he had saved them from the 
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death which they would all have unthinkingly chosen. 
Most of all were they sorry that they had doubted Im- 
nianuel*s guidance for a moment 

As they got under weigh again, the slim ship ran up 
a pirate flag, and opened fire upon them wilh its guns. 
Little damage was done, however, by such aimless 
shooting; and they were soon many leagues ahead of 
the crafty vessel 



SIGHTING THE LAND 



''Thine eyes shall see the King in His beauty: they shall 
behold the land that is very far off." 

Isaiah xxxiiL 17. 

''And there shall be no more curse." 

Revelation xxii. 3. 



CHAPTER XXXVII 



SIGHTING THE LAND 



KEEPING ahead, through varied weather, the ship 
made progress. Under the expectation of sight- 
ing land, a keen watch was kept. Every day the men 
scanned the horizon, and at the fall of night they 
sang as their evening hymn, "A day's sail nearer 
home.'* 

One morning, the man on the look-out cried aloud, 
and pointed to something floating on the sea. So 
glad were the men to see anything other than the 
waves and the sky, that the ship was stopped and a 
boat lowered. When the floating object was fetched, 
it proved to be a little branch with a faded apple-blos- 
som. You can hardly imagine what a message that 
faded apple-blossom carried to every heart aboard. 
" This has been borne to sea by a current,*' said one, 
"and it is proof to us that the land is not far oflF." 
So they kept the little branch and called it the 
" Branch of Promise," for it was to them the promise 
of the land ahead. And that night, when they were 
reading Immanuel's pamphlets, they all read, by 
choice, those passages which dealt with the promises of 
the Prince. Especially dear to them, in view of their 

33S 
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late adventure with the slim ship, was this, '' He that 
endureth unto the end shall be saved." 

On the very next day, as if one emblem was to be 
added to another, they saw another signal which gave 
them a token that land was near. One of the sea- 
men suddenly cried out, *^ Look above I " and pointed 
to the sky. The companion beside him looked up 
and made answer, "Why! it is only a couple of 
birds 1 " ** Yes,'* replied the other, " but look at them. 
These are not the sea-birds we meet every day. These 
are birds of the Land, which have been blown out of 
their course by some recent wind." And just as he 
spoke, the birds, which seemed half exhausted with 
flying, dropped down on the ship's deck and lay pant- 
ing with weariness. The two men ran along the deck 
and caught them, and carrying them below, gave them 
food and water. 

Great was the rejoicing at the sight of these strayed 
birds, for they spoke more eloquently than the apple 
branch of the nearness of land. The sailors kept the 
little wanderers until they should reach the land, when 
they would free them again to go on their ways. 
Meanwhile, they christened these feathered mes- 
sengers " Hope " and " Faith." 

A night later, when the sky was very starry, the 
mate who was on duty on the bridge, called a com- 
panion to him, and said, ^* Look, there ahead of us, 
down on the horizon, is an odd-looking star." His 
fellow, taking the glasses in his hand and looking 
steadily, replied, "Yes I I do not remember having 
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ever noticed it before." " I thought I knew and could 
place all the stars in the sky/' said the mate, ** but that 
one I know not/* 

At the moment, although they were good sailors 
and knew the chart of the stars, they did not think 
much of this happening. But after an hour or two, 
the mate called again, with an odd ring in his voice. 
His companion came up to the bridge again, and the 
mate clutched him eagerly by the arm. " Look at 
that star again," he cried. " All the other stars about 
it have set, but it hasn't moved an inch. Is it a star at 
all, — or a light?" His friend took the glasses again 
and studied the sky. At last, taking the telescope 
from his eye, he said with an answering quiver in his 
voice, " It's a light, for a surety, praise Immanuel ! " 

Calling someone to take his place, the mate rushed 
down from the bridge and hastened to the Captain's 
cabin. When he had told what he had seen, the Cap- 
tain replied, " Well done, thou faithful watch I That 
is not a star on the horizon, unless you call it the Star 
of Hope. It is the great port lights of the Happy 
Isles, which spread their beams abroad to welcome and 
guide any ships that may arrive in the night." 

Word went round the ship like magic, and soon old 
and young were staring ahead in the darkness to view 
the new " Star of Hope." Great rejoicing and glad- 
ness possessed their hearts, for now was the great 
dream of their life coming true. Few eyes were 
closed that night, as the ship pounded onward. 

When morning broke, the distant light went out 
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Moreover, just before the rising of the sun, as is often 
the case, a light mist gathered over the sea. This 
somewhat disappointed the outlookers, for they had 
hoped to see the Land when the sun rose. 

This haze hung over the sea for an hour or two, 
until the sun, rising higher, gathered some strength. 
Then gradually the mist began to lift. Every eye 
was on the strain as the air cleared. ' Then, above the 
noise of their talk, there was heard a shout from the 
look-out. Every voice took up the cry, and all over 
the ship there was nothing but one glad shout '" Land ! 
Land ! " they cried, weeping for joy. " Land at last! " 

Then, in one great triumphant voice, they sang this 
song of gladness: 

" I've wrestled on towards heaven, 

'Gainst storm and wind and tide: 
Now like a weary traveller 

That leaneth on his guide, 
Amid the shades of evening, 

While sinks life's lingering sand. 
I hail the glory dawning 

In Immanuel's land." 



THE BAY OF WAITING 



" A place which is called The Fair Havens." 

Acts xxvii. 8. 

"And they shall bring the glory and honor of the nations 
into it" 



Revelation xxi. j6. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII 



THE BAY OF WAITING 



IT is not for me to describe that Land in all its 
beauty and peace, as the early light fell on its green 
hills. " Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath 
entered into the heart of man, the things which Ini- 
manuel hath prepared for them that love him." 
Neither its beauty nor its happiness had anything of 
"earth's dull ray." Besides, for these weary wan- 
derers it was not the goodness of the land which they 
coveted, but the goodness of its Prince. Their hearts 
were set on him; and with him, the desert itself would 
bloom as the rose. He alone was its glory, and he its 
reward. 

But I can tell at least of the rapture of those who 
stood on the Safety's deck and feasted their eyes on 
the haven of their hopes. They knew themselves un- 
deserving of this great blessing, but they believed that 
Immanuel's love would count them worthy. All the 
past things were now forgotten and all the past sins 
purged, and with high hearts they looked to their 
future in Immanuel's land. As their faces were 
lighted with this dream, I can say that I have seen no 
happiness like unto theirs. It was as the happiness of 
perfect goodness, the joy of purified souls. 

141 
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But the Land had yet to be reached; so the mates 
took their reckoning and made for the port. A slight 
wind sprang up from off shore, and made the sea 
somewhat choppy, at which the fearful ones were not 
a little afraid. They had expected this outer sea to 
be quiet and peaceful, and although the Land itself 
was in sight, they were afraid that even yet they might 
be robbed of their desire. 

But although the sea was choppy they made steadily 
on, until they passed into a large and beautiful bay, 
where the water was still as glass. This was called 
the Bay of Waiting. The hills about it were some- 
what bare and dark, and the first sight of them chilled 
the seamen with dread. But on looking to the head of 
the bay, they saw a narrow channel through which 
there could be seen a peep of a beautiful land beyond, 
with the sun shining on some of the towers of a noble 
city. The sight of this glory ahead made the dark 
bay itself seem less gloomy. 

The ship dropped anchor in the Bay of Waiting, its 
toilsome voyage now over. There it waited with its 
load of men and women, until a little black boat came 
out through the channel to take them one by one into 
the City of the King in the inner bay. Some, in their 
eagerness, were a little weary of waiting, and would 
gladly have gone sooner. But they were willing to 
abide the good pleasure of the King, knowing that he 
would overlook none in his turn. 

It was a great event, each day, when the little black 
boat stole out through the channel. As it drew near, 
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the crew wondered among themselves whose call it 
would be; and if it must be owned, each man wished 
that the favor would be his. Then when it drew 
alongside and the man's name was called, the other 
seamen would cry cheery words of good fortune to 
the chosen one, wishing him well of all his joy. As 
they watched the boat row away and enter the narrow 
channel, they saw it heave sometimes and toss amid 
the current. Hence many evil stories were told of 
that channel, which aroused false fears. 

Thus, at times, when the call came, even a good 
seaman was not a little afraid of the venture. The 
boat looked so black and uninviting, and its build was 
so slight for such a dark channel, where the tides often 
flowed strong! But although the black boat seemed 
so forbidding, it was strongly and surely built, and he 
who trusted himself therein was brought safely to the 
City. 

The same may be said, also, of the channel. This 
channel, curiously enough, bore two names. To those 
in the Bay of Waiting, it was known as the Channel of 
Death, but by those in the City, it was called the Chan- 
nel of Life. To those who saw it from the Bay, it 
seemed most dark and dangerous, and even stout sea- 
men feared its passage, when they thought of its trials. 
But to one drawing near it in the black boat, its terrors 
gradually lessened, until, when right in its quick cur- 
rent, he lost all fear in the sight of the Land beyond. 
Moreover, although this was not generally known, 
the passage was only taken on the inflowing current 
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In this way, if the guide only kept the boat's bow 
straight, they were carried through easily into the inner 
bay. 

Hardly had the ship dropped anchor on its arrival, 
when the little black boat was seen approaching. As 
it drew near, the passengers crowded the rails to hear 
who was summoned to the Prince. 

" Alexander Stalwart," cried the pilot of the boat 

There stepped forward from the crowd an aged 
and grizzled veteran who had been the hero of many 
fights. Bidding his friends farewell, and hoping to 
see them soon in Immanuel's presence^ he stepped 
down into the boat. Stalwart as his name was, and 
stalwart as was his heart, he could not repress even a 
shudder as his foot touched the boards, and he saw 
the dark water so near. But at once, as they rowed 
off, he set his eyes steadily to the City, as it glinted 
through the channel, and never once looked back. So 
that, when they came to the dark channel with its 
quick rushing water, he did nothing more than grip 
the sides of the boat tightly, and pray to ImmanueL 

Then out through the channel they came into a 
beautiful bay whereon was the City. As they landed, 
he was greeted by many friends who had gone before. 
But most of all, his eyes were on his Prince, who 
stood a little back from the shore. Stumbling for- 
ward, he fell at Immanuel's feet, crying, " My Lord 
and niy God ! " Then did Immanuel raise him and 
say, "Well done, thou good and faithful servant! 
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Thou hast been faithful over a few things, enter thou 
into the joy of thy Lord." 

And they put on him a white robe, and a mark on 
his brow. 



" Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath 
entered into the heart of man, the things which Im- 
manuel hath prepared for them that love him." 



THE END 
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